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I. 
Tue closing of a day in June, 
Mild, beautiful and bright! 
The setting sun, the crescent moon, 
Mingling their doubtful light! 
The west wind brings the odor sweet 
Of flowers and new-mown hay, 
While murmuring billows at our feet 
Breathe of the salt-sea spray. 


Il. 
We stroll along the wide sea-beach, 
A ladye faire and I— 
And con what Nature’s page may teach 
In ocean, earth and sky. 
And, as across the waters blue, 
With roving glance we gaze, 
A light springs suddenly to view— 
It is a beacon’s blaze ! 
III. 
O, lambently the new-born flame 
Disparts the purple air ; 
In childlike wonder we exclaim, 
To see a sight so fair: 
“ How bright,” the ladye saith, “its ray 
Shoots o’er the tranquil tide ! 
Now, listen to the tale, I pray, 
With yonder shaft allied : 
Vou. I1.—17 
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Iv. 
“Upon that island’s narrow ledge 
Of rocks with sea- weed strown, 
Fringed by the thinly-scatter’d sedge 
The light-house towers alone ! 
There, ’mid the sea’s perpetual swell, 
The dash of breakers wild, 
Two solitary beings dwell— 
A father and his child! 


v. 
« Three years ago, no friendly light 

Across the dark reef beamed ; 

A white flag on the rocky height, 
The only signal, streamed. 

Poor Francis Lorne had then a wife, 
And he had children five, 

He led a fisherman’s bold life, 
And merrily did he thrive. 


vi. { 
“It was on Independence Day; 
To Mary Lorne he said, 
‘My sloop is rocking in the bay, 
A flag at her mast-head ! 
Come, gentle wife! your work throw down 
And, children, come with me, 
And we will take a trip to town, 
This day’s great sights to see! 


VII. 
“© On board! on board! fair blows the gale! 

My boat is swift and strong ; 

With streamers gay and loosened sail, 
How will she sweep along! 

The sky is clear and beautiful, 
Bright gleams the breezy morn ; 

We'll skim the blue waves like a gull! 
We will? said Francis Lorne! 


eee 





VIII. 
* O, joyful heart, exult not so ; 

Mistrust that prospect fair ; 

It is the lure of death and wo, 
The ambush of despair ! 

That night the storm in wild array 
Clove through the billows dark, 

And, in a cloud of foam and spray, 
Rushed on the fated bark. 


Ix. 
“The morning’s dim, unconscious smile, 
That hushed the raging blast, 
Disclosed upon that rock-bound isle 
Two forms the surge had cast: 
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There, folded to the father’s breast, 
His youngest daughter lay: 

There are but two—where be the rest? 
Ye ruthless billows, say! 





x. 
“ Alas for him! From deathlike sleep, 

When memory was recalled, 

He could not groan—he could not weep— 
His reason was appalled! 

A grief that blanched his sun-burnt face 
Thenceforth upon him grew— 

A grief, that time could not erase, 
And hope could not subdue. 


xi. 


“ And, when at length, on yonder spot, 
; Was reared the light-house spire, 
To him was given the lonely lot 
To tend the beacon-fire : 
There, from the -busy world apart, 
Its clamor and its care, 
He lives, with but one human heart, 
His desert life to share. 


xi. 
“But O, Aurora’s crimson light, 
That makes the watvh-fire dim, 
Is not a more transporting sight 
Than Ellen is to him. 
He pineth not for fields and brooks, 
Wild-flowers and singing birds, 
For Summer smileth in her looks, 
; And singeth in her words. 


xt. 

“ A fairy thing, not five years old, 

So full of joy and grace, 

It is a rapture to behold 
The beauty of her face! 

‘And 0! to hear her happy voice, 
Her laughter ringing free, 

Would make the gloomiest heart rejoice, 
And turn despair to glee. 


xIv. 
“ The ocean’s blue is in her eyes, 
Its coral in her lips, 
And in her cheek the mingled dyes 
No sea-shell could eclipse ! 
And, as she climbs the weedy rocks, ; 
And with the sunshine plays, 
The wind that lifts her golden locks 
Seems more to love ¢heir rays. 


é~. adios 
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xv. 
“ When the smoothed ocean sleeps unstirred, 

And, like a silver band, 

The molten waters circling gird 
The island’s rim of sand, 

She runs, her tiny feet to lave, 
And breaks the liquid chain, 

Then laughs to feel the shivered wave 
Coil down to rest again. 


XVI. 
“ And, when the black squall rends the deep, 

The tempest-cradled maid, 

To see the white gulls o’er her sweep, 
Mounts to the balustrade. 

Above her head and round about, 
They stoop without alarm, 

And seem to flout her threatening shout, 
And her up-stretching arm. 


XVII. 
“ Once, Francis sought the neighboring town, 

And she was left alone; 

When, such a furious storm came down, 
As never had been known. 

‘My child ! the wretched parent cried ; 
‘O, friends ! withhold me not! 

The bravest wan in such a tide, 


Would quail on that bleak spot.’ 


XVIII. 
“ He strove, till faint and out of breath, 

His fragile boat to gain, 

But all knew it was certain death 
To tempt the hurricane. 

And wilder grew the tempest’s power, 
And doubly black the night, 

When, lo! at the appointed hour, 
Blazed forth that beacon-light ! 


XIX. 
“ The sea-fog, like a fallen cloud, 
Rolled in and dimmed its fire ; 
Roared the gale louder and more loud, 
And sprang the billows higher ! 
Above the gale that wailed and rang, 
Above the booming swell, 
With steady and sonorous clang, 
Pealed forth the light-house bell ! 


Xx. 
“ Warned by the sound, ships inward bound, 
The offing sought again ; 
And soon the baffled tempest found 
His anger was in vain. 
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The billows fell, the winds rebuked, 
Crept to their caverns back, 

And placidly the day-star looked, 
Out from the cloudy rack. 





xxi. 


“ Bright through the window-panes it smiled 
Upon the little bed, 

Where, wrapt in slumber deep and mild, 
Ellen reposed her head. 

Her friends, her father seek the place ; 
Good saints have watched her charms! 

Her blue eyes open on his face, 
And she is in his arms !” 
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xxl. 


The voice was mute, the tale was told ; 
Sacred be my reply! 

Along the wide sea-beach we strolled, 
That ladye faire and I. 

Bless’d, ever bless’d and unforgot, 
Be that sweet summer night ! 

f And blessings on that wave-girt spot, 

; The Light-house and the Light! 
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A WAR SONG. 
FROM THE POLISH. 


BY J. G. PERCIVAL. 


I. nt. 
Venceance calis you! Quick, be ready— 
Rouse ye in the name of God— 


By the souls of patriots gone, 
Wake—arise—your fetters break. 


) Onward, onward! strong and steady-- 

‘ ? Dash to earth the oppressor’s rod. 

3 Vengeance calls! Ye brave, ye brave ! 
Y Rise, and spurn the name of slave. 


ul. 
Grasp the sword !—its edge is keen ; 
} Seize the gun !—its ball is true ; 

Sweep your land from tyrants clean— 
Haste, and scour it through and through. 
Onward, onward! Vengeance cries, 

Rush to arms—the tyrant flies. 


17* 


Kosciusko bids you on— 

Sobieski cries, awake ! 
Rise, and front the despot ezar— 
Rise, and dare the unequal war. 


Iv. 
Vengeance calls you! Quick, be ready— 
Think of what your sires have been— 
Onward, onward ! strong and steady— 
Drive the tyrant to his den. 
On, and let the watchword be : 
Country, home, and liberty ! 
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A SKETCH OF MRS. TROLLOPE. 


FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF ONE WHO KNEW HER. 


BY HELEN BERKLEY. 


Mrs. Trottope! Whataname! Surely 
Juliet was wrong ifshe thought a rose would 
smell as sweet were it called a dandelion ! 
To my mind, at least, the name ever con- 
veys an idea of the person or thing. I can- 
not help thinking that some of the prejudices 
against Mrs. Trollope have been called into 
existence by the inharmonious sound of her 
name. But if they have birth at the echo 
of that name in her absence, how soon are 
they doomed to lasting oblivion when the 
same unmusical dissyllable is once pro- 
nounced in her presence ! 

Lady Bulwer said to me one morning, as 
we were riding together on Les champs ely- 
sées, “You must become acquainted with 
my friend Mrs. Trollope. I think you will 
appreciate each other.” 

“Mrs. Trollope !” exclaimed I, endeavor- 
ing to impart to my voice and countenance 
an expression, which I intended to be super- 
cilious— “ Mrs. Trollope! What! After 
her abuse of America ?” 

“Do not call the holding of a mirror to 
your eyes abuse,” said Lady Bulwer mildly. 
“There might have been a defect in the 
glass of the mind whence the reflection pro- 
ceeded ; and the most symmetrical objects 
might thus have assumed a distorted shape, 
but ie not that the best of reasons for be- 
coming acquainted with the mirror-holder, 
and correcting her errors? You certainly 
must know Mrs. Trollope.” 

“ But she is a coarse woman, is she not ?” 

“ Coarse? Why, if you apply the word 
to her skin, I cannot say that it is of the 
finest texture. But if you allude to the com- 
plexion of her mind, | have never discovered 
its want of delicacy.” 

“ But is she received into society here ? 
What claim can she have to admission into 
the first society ?” 

“Is talent no claim? Surely you have 
seen enough of Europe to know, that that 
word is the open sesame toallsociety. Mrs. 
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Trollope is a woman of acknowledged tal- 
ents ; she is therefore equally well received 
by the English nobility and the French aris- 
tocracy.” 

These words were said in that melodious 
and gentle tone, which had ever such a 
charm for my ear; yet I felt my cheeks 
glow as I remembered that coming from 
America, where the same open sesame is not 
recognised as the true watchword, my re- 
mark was only a too natural one. 

Lady Bulwer continued: “As respects 
her other and minor claims to this entreé, 
she belongs to one of the most ancient and 
respectable Devonshire families. Her gen- 
ealogical tree is almost as old and stupen- 
dous as some of your forest oaks. As for 
her wealth which is—is——” 


“The golden key of admission in our } 


country,” said I, anticipating her remark. 

She laughed gayly, without denying that 
I had rightly concluded her sentence, and 
went on: “She has amassed a very pretty 
little fortune by her own industry. Come 
now, have I satisfied your pretended scru- 
ples? Have I not proved to you, that she 
is endowed with qualities that ought to have 
a charm in your eyes ?” 

“You have told me of one she possesses 
which is all-sufficient. That—she is your 
friend.” 

“1 should hardly have forgiven you,” said 
Lady Bulwer, as we parted, “ if you had not 
made that answer. Adieu! Aw revoir!” 

A few days after this conversation, a note 


from Lady Bulwer was placed in my hands. } 


That day was the first of the Long Champs 


festival, and she offered me a seat in her | 


carriage to join the procession. Her billet 
concluded with these words: “I think it 
right to forewarn you, that Mrs. Trollope 
will be with me!!! But for my sake, I hope 
you will be magnanimous !” 

I returned a hasty and delighted accept- 
ance, and had not yet decided upon the best 
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manner of receiving Mrs. Trollope, when 
Lady Bulwer’s carriage drove to the door. 

Lady Bulwer looked, if possible, more 
beautiful than ever. The welcome of her 
bright smile, and the warm grasp of her 
friendly hand, as I sprang into the carriage, 
almost made me forget the somewhat dread- 
ed personage I expected to meet. Lady 
Bulwer, still retaining my hand, courteously 
presented Mrs. Trollope and myself to each 
other as her mutual friends. Mrs. Trollope, 
almost without raising her eyes, inclined her 
head with formal reserve. I aflerwards 
learnt that she was quite as disinclined to 
form my acquaintance as I had been to make 
hers. We had both consented to the intro- 
duction at the request of Lady Bulwer. My 
manners insensibly took the tone of Mrs. 
Trollope’s; and I returned a bow quite as 
cold as the one I had just received. Curi- 
osity, however, prevented my omitting the 
use of my eyes, which, very probably ex- 
pressed some astonishment as I took a sur- 
vey of the lady’s person. “If there is any 
thing vulgar about her,” thought I, “ she is 
certainly most admirably disguised! Truly, 
these Parisian modistes and couturieres can 
work wonders !” 

She was about the medium height. Her 
figure was good, but somewhat inclined to 
en bon point. Her age she bore so well, 
that I could not even guess it. Her features 
were irregular but fine; and there was a 
marked expression of benignity in her coun- 
tenance, which was exceedingly prepossess- 
ing. Her dress—and there is nothing more 
certain than that the dress of a woman does 
bespeak her mind—was rich, elegant, and 
yet particularly neat. I kept asking myself 


; as I looked at her: “What can be more 


tasteful than that superb black satin, so 


closely fitted to her form—those cufls, and 
; that collerette of point lace—that quiet- 


looking cap, disclosing a small quantity of 
hair neatly folded behind her ears—that 
simple bonnet of shirred crape, with the 
single rose on one side? Most assuredly, 
this is not my Mrs. Trollope! I cannot 
trace the slightest resemblance to the indi- 
vidual I expected to see !” 

Lady Bulwer, who sat in front of us, con- 
versed in her usual brilliant strain with 
both; and we both talked to her, without 
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‘ture, with her sun-shade. 
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exchanging a word or a glance with each 
other. All this time, however, my opinions 
of Mrs. T——- were gradually undergoing 
a revolution. I reflected that since I had 
been wrong in one respect, I might be so in 
another. 

It was a day in April, and the sun shone 
brightly as we left our homes. But we had 
hardly mingled in the gay procession of 
many colored equipages, when a sudden 
shower came on. We were in an open ba- 
rouche, which the footman found some diffi- 
culty in closing. Lady Bulwer protected 
her delicate rose-tinted bonnet, and its pen- 
dent hawthorn flowers, that looked as though 
the bees might have mistaken them for na- 
I was preparing 
to follow her example, when I observed that 
Mrs. Trollope had no parasol with her. In- 
voluntarily, I held mine over her hat, which 
a few rain drops would have ruined, saying, 
“ Your hat is of crape, and the wet will spoil 
it; mine will not be injured ; pray, make use 
of my sun-shade.” For the first time, she 
raised her mild eyes to my face, and said 
with a bland smile, “You are very kind.” 
How quickly one touch of nature, or of feel- 
ing, will put to flight the formalities which 
forbid the free communion of spirits! It was 
not her words that moved me, but her tone. 
I must confess myself an observer of voices. 
My sense of hearing is especially keen in 
catching the music of a kind tone. The very 
shortest road to my heart was ever through 
my ears; and, as Mrs. Trollope spoke, I felt 
the ice, in which I had entrenched it, melt- 
ing, and breaking away, and disappearing 
with amazing rapidity. Lady Bulwer looked 
at us, and laughed, without any very obvi- 
ous cause, while her glance plainly said, 
“ Now, at least, I hope you will know each 
other, if you happen to meet in a crowd !” 
She perceived that a slight degree of re- 
straint was still apparent in our demeanor ; 
and determining to remove the cause, from 
which it proceeded, she addressed Mrs. 
Trollope, rather abruptly, with: “Do you 
know that my young friend here, accuses 
you of injustice towards her countrymen, 
and especially her countrywomen ?” 

“ Perhaps I am Yankee enough myself to 
have been able to guess it,” said Mrs. Trol- 
lope. “But I should hardly think that her 
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age rendered her a competent judge of the 
truth of my remarks on America, as they 
were published some ten or twelve years 
ago, and an infant country is daily undergo- 
ing changes and improvements.” 

* You found, then, very little refinement 
amongst the Americans twelve years ago?” 
said I. 

“T must confess that I have seen more re- 
fined Americans abroad than I ever beheld 
in their own country,” was her reply. 

I felt a smile forming about my lips, when 
I caught the expression of Lady Bulwer’s 
speaking eyes. They were looking “ there’s 
a douceur for you!” And that look put me 
on my guard. I answered with the least 
flattered air I could commaad: “I think 
while you passed over the sterling virtues of 
the Americans, you took pains to hold up to 
ridicule their unimportant peculiarities and 
magnify their foibles into vices.” 

“JT hope to prove to you that you are 
wrong. I did not caricature the Americans, 
therefore I did not hold them up to ridicule. 
I gave no touches to the picture which were 
prompted by malice ; and imparted no hues 
which were the colorings of fancy. I pro- 
test against the charge of injustice in relating 
what I have actually seen. When I have 
detailed a conversation, or described an in- 
cident, it was written down immediately af- 
ter the occurrence took place. And I took 
especial pains to be guilty of no exaggera- 
tion.” 

“Granted. But was not a false coloring 
given to the objects around you by your 
own mind ?” 

“Most probably they wore a hue to my 
eyes, different from that which they assumed 
in the sight of those habituated from child- 
hood to the American mode of living. Were 
I now writing a work on your country, it 
would probably bear little resemblance to 
my former production. The banks of the 
Mississippi, twelve years ago, were not the 
most favorable place for receiving pleasant 
first impressions. Then, I think your gov- 
ernment an experiment, which in the end 
may not prove successful. I prefer ours. 1 
readily admit that this fact alone, would 
quicken my perceptions of the disadvantages 
arising from republicanism. A contrary con- 
viction would quicken yours probably, in 
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travelling through England, to the disad- 
vantage ofa monarchy. As long as] strictly 
adhered to the truth, which I feel I have 
done, I cannot be justly censured for having 
openly expressed my opinions.” 

“No, nor censured at all, if the example 
of too many others, who have visited our 
shores, and partaken of our hospitalities, to 
laugh at our kindness, could keep you in 
countenance.” 

“If you class me amongst such persons, I 
shall begin toaccuse you of injustice. My case 
differed from that of most travellers through 
your country. Ihad no claims on America, 
and did not receive that hospitable recep- 
tion, which should seal the lips. My cir- 
cumstances were then far from good. I en- 
deavored to establish in Cincinnati a bazaar, 
such as you have seen in London and Liv- 
erpool. I met with neither support nor 
encouragement. The hand of friendship, 
which has been extended towards many of 
my countrymen, was not offered to me. I 
had no civilities to acknowledge by especial 
forbearance. Why, then, should I lose the 
opportunity of obtaining a livelihood by 
using my pen in delineating traits of Amer- 
ican character ? Would you scruple to pub- 
lish the notes, which you may have made in 
travelling through England? Answer me 
that question before we discuss any fur- 
ther.” 

“Certainly not; if—I imagined them worth 
publication.” 

“TI see the implied severity of your re- 
mark; still your answer ends the discus- 
sion. You have acknowledged that you 
would yourself write as freely of my country 
as I have written of yours; and of course 
you do not object to being done by as you 
would do to others ?” 

“You are right. And I do not see but— 
but—” 

“But that you will have to be good 
friends en dépit de vous mémes,” said Lady 
Bulwer, coming to my assistance. 

“Undoubtedly, the tie between us is a 
great one,” replied Mrs. Trollope, bowing 
to her friend. 

“ Unquestionably a great one !” said Lady 
Bulwer, comically surveying her own finely 
formed but by no means fragile person. 

During our ride we had some further 
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conversation about America and the Amer- 
icans. Mrs. Trollope asked me if it was 
true, that the pit at the theatres called out 
“Trollope,” whenever any person in the 
boxes turned his back upon them to con- 
verse with some one behind. 

“Too true, as I can attest to my sorrow,” 
I replied. 

“Well, then, you must acknowledge, ” 
said she, “ that you have something to thank 
me for. There is one reformation towards 
which I have been instrumental.” 

“TI might have offered my thanks had I 
not been a sufferer. Surely ladies should 
enjoy an immunity in such cases. Speaking 
of theatres reminds me that I never remem- 
ber seeing or hearing of individuals, who 
sat in the dress-circle with their hats on and 
their coats off, and rested their feet on the 
rim of the boxes, yet you relate something 
of the kind in your work ?” 

“ Have you ever visited Cincinnati ?” 

“ No.” 

“ What I related was of the theatre at 
Cincinnati, which is seldom attended by la- 
dies. I have frequently seen persons in the 
first tier, sitting in the ungraceful positions 
I describe. Are you content?” 

“ With you”—I commenced saying— Not 
with myself, I was inclined to add; but I 
saw that my intention had been divined. 

The shower ended with our discussion ; 
and the sunshine, which streamed through 
the parted clouds, seemed to enter our minds 
as it brightened every thing around us. 
From that day I looked upon Mrs. Trollope 
as a friend, and found her a warm and true 
one. I esteemed it a privilege to visit her ; 
for her boudoir was the favorite resort of 
the English and French Literati. She was 
always kind, very agreeable, and perfectly 
lady-like. She had seen so much of the 
world, that her conversation was equally in- 
structive and amusing. Her fund of anec- 
dotes was as inexhaustible as the widow’s 
cruse. I never heard her make use of a 
coarse word, or knew her guilty of an unre- 
fined action. She was devotedly attached 
to Lady Bulwer, and proved to her, as to 
many others, an invaluable friend. I had 
several opportunities of becoming acquaint- 
ed with the benevolence of her character, 
and certainly I have seldom seen a counte- 
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nance, that more markedly bore the impress 
of that loveliest of traits. 

In returning to the United States, I took 
occasion to reperuse Mrs. Trollope’s “ Man- 
ners and Customs of the Americans,” and 
was astonished at the prejudices against 
this work, which I had formerly entertained. 
I was also confirmed in my belief, that she 
had only related what she had seen. Not 
because I acknowledged that such were ac- 
tually the characteristics of all Americans, 
but because I had become aware that they 
might readily appear to be such to a stran- 
ger’s eye. 

Mrs. Trollope herself says, in one portion 
of her book, “I do not pretend to give com- 
plete information on the subject of America.” 
And again: “The United States form a 
continent of distinct nations, and I must now 
and always be understood to speak of that 
portion of them which I have seen.” 

Her time was principally passed at the 
West; and most of her observations apply 
solely to that portion of the country. To 
New-York, Philadelphia, Washington, and 
Baltimore, she made but transient visits. 

She says in her preface, that the chief ob- 
ject she has in view in publishing this book 
is, “to encourage her countrymen to hold 
fast by the constitution that ensures all the 
blessings, which flow from established habits 
and solid principles.” If this was in sin- 
cerity her motive, though we may differ 
with her opinions respecting our own govern- 
ment, we cannot but acknowledge that her 
action was praiseworthy. 

Mrs. Trollope has frequently been ac- 
cused of using expressions in her work on 
America, which were by no means refined. 
But it is a question whether the want of re- 
finement did not exist in the peculiar ideas 
of her critics. Many of these objectionable 
terms we will find used by the most polished 
English writers, although they are eschewed 
by the more fastidious American. They are 
sanctioned by the customs of one nation and 
denounced by those of the other. For in- 
stance, a well-bred Englishman, speaking 
of persons in the same class of society as 
himself, invariably makes use of the terms 
that man and that woman. An equally 
well-bred American would deem it proper 
to designate individuals belonging to a much 
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lower class than himself as that gentleman, 
or that lady. 

As for the general truth of Mrs. Trollope’s 
assertions concerning the Americans, it is 
twelve years or more, since her work first 
appeared ; and time has, of course, corrected 
some of the abuses to which she alludes; 
but many of them still exist. Who is so 
blind as to deny that Americans, (on board 
of steamboats, at hotels, and in boarding- 
houses,) do despatch their meals in rapid 
silence? That they do not allow themselves 
more than ten minutes to swallow their din- 
ners, and that they rush from the table as 
though every second were precious, as per- 
haps itis? That a fondness for the juice of 
the Indian weed prevails throughout the 
country, and that some unpleasant habits 
are necessarily consequent upon its fre- 
quent use? That domestics call themselves 
“young ladies ;” and, moreover, that they 
frequently dress, and act, and look as much 
like young ladies as their mistresses ? That 
when preparing to attend a party they some- 
times borrow finery and jewels from the 
daughters of their employers? Thatin the 
West they insist upon sitting at table with 
the family? That a washerwoman, in that 
part of the country is often designated as 
“the lady that takes in washing?” That, 
at evening parties, the women herd toge- 
ther at one side of the room and the men at 
the other? That there are much fewer 
public amusements—there is less life and 
sociability in the United States than in Eu- 
rope? That religion has an exceedingly 
strong hold on the women, and an exceed- 
ingly slight hold on the men? That travel- 
ling preachers too often exert a pernicious 
influence? That, at the revivals which they 
create, young girls fall into hysterics and 
women inio convulsions? That it seems 
as though, in the absence of amusement, re- 
ligion was resorted to as a means of obtain- 
ing some sortof excitement? That Ameri- 
can authors meet with little encouragement 
at home? ‘That European literature is uni- 
vereally patronized and preferred? That 
American ladies are so modest that they 
consider it indelicate to name a gentleman’s 
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under-garment? That they are shocked at 
the sight of comfortable walking shoes and 
cotton stockings ; and that they promenade 
the streets in winter with their poor little 


toes pinched into a miniature slipper, that > 


cannot exclude so much moisture as would 


weta primrose? That they have exceed- ‘ 
ingly pretty feet, but, from the habit of wear- | 
ing tight shoes, walk ungracefully? That } 
society is principally led-by a set of young ° 
ladies in their teens, who, in England, would ° 
not be considered fit to leave the nursery? | 


That the education of children is pronounced 
to be finished when they leave school ? That 
women lose their importance in society the 
instant they are married? That American 
women are undoubtedly the prettiest in the 
world, and at the same time the least altrac- 
tive? 

I have here summed up the larger portion 
of Mrs. Trollope’s offensive charges against 
the Americans. Are her animadversions so 
unfounded as to be unpardonable? What 
well-educated American will not have the 
liberality to admit, that, with the exception 
of the last clause, she has truth on her side ? 
But that last clause—what woman of sense 
or what man of gallantry, can forgive it? 
Are our American women indeed less at- 
tractive than the European? We grant, 
that they do not dabble in politics, like the 
French and the English. They are not 
wedded to intrigue; like the Spanish and 


Italians. They are not as romantic as the 


Southern Germans, nor always such good 
housewives as the Northern. But are their 
attractions really inferior? Ifso, my good 
Mrs. Trollope, how comes it that we find in 
America a greater number of happy mar- 
riages, faithful husbands, and devoted wives, 
than in any other country? How comes it 
that there are so few domestic jars, and so 
many pleasant homes? Do these testify 
hothing? The fact of their existence an- 
swers the question ; and proves, that amidst 
a great many truths, you have made one er- 


roneous assertion. We convict you of one } 


slander. Even the friend, who esteems you 
so highly, and remembers you with so much 
affection, will not pardon you that injustice. 
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> of a wealthy Barger of this city. 





A BRIDAL IN GERMANY. 


FROM A FEMALE CORRESPONDENT ABROAD. 


Wuart a pleasant ceremony is a bridal in 
Germany! Pleasant, and yet how impres- 
There is that mingling and contrast- 
ing of solemnity with mirth which renders 
the mirth more exhilarating, the solemnity 
more imposing. Last week we attended 
the nuptials of Conradine R——, daughter 
But to 
give you a correct conception of courtship 
and matrimony in Germany, I must rake 
you back some six months, to the period at 
which Conradine was engaged. I suppose 


- you will feel more interest in the relation if 


you are enabled to picture the fair bride in 
your mind? Conradine is a loveable look- 
ing being of about eighteen. Her beauty 
consists rather in expression and bloom than 
perfection of features. Her especial charm 
lies in the gentle kindness of her manners, 
which seems to spring from a pure, con- 
fiding, and most tender heart. She is fair, 
blue-eyed, flaxen-haired, with a rounded 
form somewhat inclined to fulness—timid as 
a fawn, and almost as graceful; moreover 


' she isa good specimen of the most usual 


style of beauty throughout the north of 
Germany. 

When her lover sued for her hand, and 
his proposals were accepted by her parents, 
her father immediately called upon all of his 


, friends and made them acquainted with his 


; daughter’s engagement. 
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When we heard 
Conradine’s betrothal so publicly announced, 
accustomed to the mysterious secrecy with 
which such matters are transacted at home, 
you may suppose we felt somewhat sur- 
prised. In speaking to one of Conradine’s 
relations on the subject, I chanced to make 
use of the expression, “but is it politic to 
make her engagement so public ?” 

“Politic!” was the astonished reply ; 
“who ever heard of policy with love? But 
why should it not be politic ?” 

“ Why, in the first place, she will not re- 
ceive so much attention from other gentle- 
men.” 

“There you are mistaken, for they are 
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bound to show her a great deal more; and 
what would that matter, when she has made 
her choice ?” 

“Very good,” I replied, feeling that I had 
other more urgent, and most unanswerable 
reasons; “but the engagement might be 
broken off !” 

“Broken off, after she has accepted him!” 
cried out my friend in alarm, “ Mein Gott ! 
who ever heard of sucha thing! Surely 
they do not break off engagements in your 
country ?” 

“Yes they do, and that not unfrequently.” 

“How shocking! What bad people you 
must have amongst you! I doassure you 
that in fifty years I do not remember an in- 
stance of a broken engagement in this city.” 

What an eulogy upon the morals of a 
nation ! 

But to return to Conradine. From the 
period the lovers were betrothed, they were 
called Braut and Brattigam, ‘(bride and 
bridegroom), and always spoken of as such. 
I must confess that sometimes they were 
rather more tender in public than would 
accord with our colder American ideas ; but 
as there is so much undisguised affection 
around you here, the tenderness of the 
Braut and Braitigam only seems to bear a 
due proportion to the rest. During the six 
months of Conradine’s engagement, one 
continued succession of dinner and evening 
parties were given in her honor. She was 
the queen of every féte; her friends be- 
stowed upon her every attention, heaping 
kindness upon kindness. At dinner-parties 
the bride and groom were always seated at 
the head of the festive board. Their plates 
were encircled with garlands of freshly- 
culled flowers, and a couple of beautiful bou- 
quets bloomed in delicate China vases be- 
side them. The first toast given was always, 
“the bride and bridegroom.” It was gen- 
erally accompanied by a congratulatory 
speech, to which the bridegroom made re- 
ply. He always looked so proud and 
pleased, and Conradine so smiling and hap- 
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py; that it was a pleasure to be permitted to 
be near them, and catch the reflection of 
their undisguised felicity. 

A week before the wedding-day, Conrad- 
ine’s bosom friend, Miss , invited all 
the bride’s acquaintances to a festival, which 
is termed “the binding of the myrtle crown.” 
To our great delight, we were amongst the 
number hidden. The bride and her young 
maiden friends assembled early in the even- 
ing. The doors were then closed. against 
all married persons, and even unmarried of 
the other sex. Then commenced the cere- 
mony of weaving the bridal wreath. We 
formed a ring around the smiling Conradine. 
The myrtle leaves were produced and laid in 
her lap; andall were soon busy in forming the 
garland she was to wear on her nuptial eve 
—those of us, who had not our fingers em- 
ployed, making good use of our tongues in 
disputing the arrangement of every sepa- 
rate leaf. The wreath was soon completed, 
and passed from hand to hand, and admired, 
and carefully concealed, before the irrever- 
ent eyes of man could destroy its charm by 
a single look. A basket of flowers, amongst 
which were hidden a couple of sprigs of 
myrtle, was then emptied upon the centre- 
table. The doors were thrown open, and 
the gentlemen permitted to enter. The 
whole company consisted of unmarried per- 
sons. No watchful papas, or anxious mam- 
mas, or prudish aunts, marred the gayety 
with their reproachful glances; unrestrained 
merriment ruled the hour. 

Wecommenced our amusements by crowd- 
ing around the table, and every one seiz- 
ing in turn a handful of flowers from the 
heap before us. The two, who were fortu- 
nate enough to gain possession of the myrtle 
sprigs, were supposed to be the next bride 
and bridegroom. One sprig was found by 
a bashful little girl, and the other by a gen- 
tleman who seemed remarkably deficient in 
the quality which was her greatest charm. 
Love delights in contrasts, you know, and 
though they were strangers until then, the 
happy confidence established between them 
before they separated, gave us good cause 
to believe that the myrtle-sprig’s omen might 
prove atrue one. The rest of the evening 

was spent in a variety of amusing games, 
and concluded with dancing. 
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Conradine’s Braaitigam is a merchant of 
high standing, and has a number of friends 
in this city. 
on the day appointed for the nuptials, I ob- 
served bright-colored flags floating gayly 
from the windows of almost every house we 
passed. Supposing them suspended in hon- 
or of some public festival, we stopped an old 
woman who was carrying a basket of ap- 
ples, and asked her if she knew the meaning 
of all these banners. She looked at us in 
surprise, and demanded whether it was 
possible that we did not know that Fradlein 
Conradine R was to be married to 
Herr that evening! The flags were 
suspended from the windows of the bride 
and bridegroom’s friends, to be sure! A 
marriage take place, and the whole city not 
know it! The old woman could not find 
words to express her astonishment at our 
ignorance. 

The ceremony was to be performed at six 
in the evening... As our carriage stopped 
before the bride’s paternal mansion, we per- 
ceived every window illuminated. The 
whole interior of the house was decorated 
with garlands of flowers, festoons of ever- 
greens, and branches of laurel, so that it 
looked throughout like a woodland-bower 
for the fairies, rather than a stone habitation 
for some very substantial-looking mortals. 
The guests were all assembled: the clergy- 
man entered the room ; and Conradine was 
led in by her bridegroom, attended by brides- 
maids and groomsmen, much in the same 
style as is customary in America. 

As a matter of course, all brides blush a 
little, and tremble a great deal, and Con- 
radine blushed and trembled as much as 
any of her predecessors. All brides, too, 
look beautiful and interesting, and few could 
look more interesting. and fewer as beauti- 
ful as our fair friend. Her dress was of 
dazzling whiteness, and she was attired with 
almost studied simplicity: neither ribbon, 
nor lace, nor a jewel, nor an ornament, ex- 
cept a bracelet of her father and mother’s 
hair, was visible. She wore no veil, but 








her fair and flowing hair sufficiently shroud- 
ed her glowing cheeks ; the myrtle wreath, 
woven by virgin fingers, alone encircled her 
head. The ceremony was short, but the 
most impressive I ever witnessed. The si- 
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lence was profound; every word uttered, } morning for many an hour after we de- 


whether by minister, bride, or bridegroom, 
seemed to issue directly from the heart of 
the speaker ; and the whole company joined 
in prayer for the happiness of the newly- 
wedded couple. As soon as the last hene- 
diction was concluded, the bride was em- 
braced by her husband, parents, and friends 
in turn. But the hearty manner in which 
many of them saluted her, and the ndiveté, 
with which she received their congratula- 
tions, was quite disconcerting to her Ameri- 
can guests. Whata contrast to the brides 
of their own country, who receive the com- 
pliments of their most intimate friends with 
a frigid bow, or coldly extend the tips of 
their fingers, to be very lightly inclosed 
within the offered hands of their guests! 

But if we were surprised at these exhibi- 
tions of warmth, how shocked must we have 
been to perceive that the bride did not, as at 
home, station herself at one end of the apart- 
ment, and remain there as immovable as a 
statue, to receive the devoirs of whoever 
chose to approach her throughout the even- 
ing! Quite the contrary! Conradine en- 
tered with as much life and ease into the 
spirit of the games that succeeded, as any 
of her guests. After these games, which 
are very popular, we danced, and supped, 
drank toasts, and made speeches. The 
evening glided away in noisy merriment. 
The bridegroom was kept perpetually on the 
alert to guard the bridal wreath. Many 
stealthy attempts were made to gather from 
it the memento of a myrtle-leaf; but the 
sentinel’s unremitting vigilance effectually 
prevented any such depredation. 

This wreath, when the company retires, 
is always removed by the hand of the bride- 
groom, and kept through life as a sacred relic. 
When the nuptial ceremony is once over, 
the name of “bride” is exchanged for the 
dearer one of “wife ;” and I heard no men- 
tion of the honey-moon, which is supposed to 
wane as affection declines. 

It was midnight before we pressed Con- 
radine’s sweet lips, and wished her a “ guten 
nacht” and “gute schlafen.” As we left 
the house we observed a band of musicians 
ranging themselves beneath the windows of 
the bridal chamber; and I doubt not their 
sweet strains disturbed the stillness of early 
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parted. 

A few days after Conradine’s wedding, 
we were enchanted at having an opportu- 
nity of witnessing the manner in which the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the bridal day is 
celebrated in Germany. We were invited 
to attend the “ silberne hochzeit,” or silver 
wedding, as it is called, of Herr and Frau 
L—. Frau L was married extremely 
young, and is still a fine-looking woman, 
with an open smiling countenance and pe- 
culiarly sweet voice. Her “guter mann” is 
somewhat venerable, but the youthfulness 
of his manners and feelings greatly dimin- 
ishes his age. He seemed to regard his 
still blooming wife with enthusiastic admi- 
ration, and to entertain for her an affection 
even deeper than that of a lover. Time 
had played some pranks with their “ out- 
ward graces,” but he had left the freshness 
of their hearts unimpaired. 

When we approached our hostess on the 
evening of the festival, we found her already 
surrounded by friends; many of whom were 
companions of her childhood, and some few 
amongst them had assisted in weaving the 
myrtle-wreath, which she wore at her bridal. 
Her children, too, were gathered about her ; 
and the ancient family nurse led ina couple 
of tiny grandchildren, without whom the pic- 
ture would have been incomplete. The 
whole house was decorated, as on the night 
of her nuptials, with evergreens, winter ber- 
ries, and flowers; and concealed lights 
shone amongst the leaves of many a gar- 
land and through the branches of many a 
tree, fragrant with flowers which never be- 
fore bloomed upon such twigs. A long 
table in one corner of the reception-room 
was covered with gifts, of every description, 
that Frau L—— had that day received. 
Amongst them I noticed several poems, 
printed on white satin leaves, with velvet 
covers, and her name stamped in gold on 
the back. Frau L—— was dressed in white 
like a bride. When her guests had all as- 
sembled, she was led by her husband to an 
elevated seat, somewhat resembling a throne, 
at the head of the apartment. Her husband 
remained standing beside her. Two of her 
daughters, the one eight, and the other ten 
years old, then entered the room bearing 
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“THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS I8 FADED.” 





between them a fanciful basket, in which a 
splendidly bound Bible and prayer-book lay 
side by side. A sprig of evergreen, thickly 
studded with berries, reposed upon the Bible, 
and a full-blown rose upon the prayer-book. 
These were intended to represent the good 
man and his wife. The books were sur- 
rounded by seven flowers, of different spe- 
cies, emblematical of her seven children. A 
fair girl of thirteen, which they had lost, was 
represented by a white rose just bursting 
into bloom. The basket and its contents 
were the gift of her husband. The choice 
of the flowers, and their arrangement, were 
also his. 

Frau L—— received the present with 
grateful emotion, and after examining every 
flower, until she ascertained for which child 
it was intended, permitted the basket to be 
placed at her feet. Then entered two beau- 
tiful little creatures, with their mother’s blue 
eyes, and long yellow hair floating about 
their shoulders; they were her youngest 
children, a boy and a girl; the elder was 
searcely six yearsold. Between them they 
bore a smaller, but not less tasteful basket, 
filled with flowers. In the midst of the flow. 
ers lay a silver crown! They gracefully 
approached their mother with the precious 
burden, and, as they presented it, the boy 
addressed her in a short poem composed for 
the occasion by his elder brothers and sis- 
ters. The verses were really very feeling, 
and the child recited them with spirit and 
grace. The husband lifted the silver crown 
from the basket, and as he placed it on his 
wife’s head, I observed her eyes glisten, 
and her lips quiver with suppressed agita- 
tion. Her friends then thronged around her 
with congratulations as warm as though she 
were once more a bride. And indeed she 
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looked quite as interesting as one. Several 
poems were read aloud by their authors—the 
myrtle-wreath, worn twenty-five years ago, 
with its green leaves somewhat faded and 
withered by time, was brought forth—Our 
kind host amused us with stories of their 
youth, not forgetting a most graphic de- 
scription of his nuptial eve. We soon com- 
menced dancing, and with little difficulty 
persuaded our host and hostess to lead off 
the first cotillion. They consented, more 
for our amusement than their own, but were 
soon moved by the inspiring music, and 
danced with as much vivacity as the young- 
est and merriest of their guests. 

The house was large, and some seven or 
eight rooms were thrown open, so that while 
dancing went on in one, those who preferred 
it, played cards in another, and many en- 
gaged in noisier pastimes in the other apart- 
ments. I could not help reflecting how much 
such a ceremony as I have just described, 
contributed to keep alive the warm feelings 
and pure affections of youth; how genial 
was its influence even upon the care-worn 
and worldly heart. 

The celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the bridal day, called the “ goldene hoch- 
zeit,” or golden wedding, is equally inter- 
esting. Of course, comparatively few live 
to be honored by this festival. The wife is 
then presented with a golden instead of a 
silver crown. A clergyman present ad- 
dresses the aged pair, and rehearsing the 
blessings which have been granted to them 
in the long life they have passed together, 
revives all the emotions of their youth in 
picturing its by-gone pleasures. Is it not 
almost worth one’s while to be married in 
Germany, or at least to try and transplant 
some of its customs into our own soil ? 





“THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS IS FADED.” 


BY HENRY STANHOPE LEE. 


Ay! but beyond life’s portals dim 
A fairer.lustre beams, 

Than ever brightened boyhood’s sky, 
Or gilded love's young dreams! 


Then sigh not for the radiance fled, 
But in the future trust, 

When light too bright for mortal sight 
Shall daze thee, freed from dust! 
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THE GENERAL’S LAST BATTLE. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


You ask me to tell how our general died. 
Ah, well should I know, for I fought by his side ; 
And though memory fail me as age creepeth on, 
I shall never forget what a battle we won! 


?T was in cold wintry weather, ah! long, long ago; 

We had marched all the day through the mist and the snow, 
And at night by our watchfires in slumber we lay, 

And dreamt of the morn and its martial array ;— 





le 

d Of the land that perchance we might visit no more ; 
. Of the little ones lisping, that came to our call, 

4 And the wives of our bosoms, ah, dearer than all ! 
a) 


But short was our sleep! ere the morn’s latest star 

Was dimmed in the light of the dawning afar, 

We heard the alarum beat loud on the drum, 

And a cry of “ The foe ! they have come! they have come !” 


al 


We rose at the summons, each man to his post : 
The watchword of battle flew fast through the host, 
We marshalled our lines to the bugle and fife, 
Each man of the thousand prepared for the strife! 


The trumpets loud sounded, the war-horses neigh’d, 
As the squadron came rushing with banners displayed, 
And our bayonets gleamed in the light of the sun, 

As we heard the first boom of the enemy’s gun. 


Down the lines on his charger the general rode, 
The radiance of hope on his countenance glowed, 
There was pride in his soul as in haste he surveyed 
The fire in our eyes and the front we displayed. 


Though few were his words of approval and thanks, 

They rang through our squadron, they flew through our ranks, 
As he bade us reflect that our country that day 

Had her fate in the balance, her eyes on the fray. 


And a loud-ringing cheer like a thunder-burst broke 
From the heart of our thick serried ranks as he spoke, 
And we swore every one, we would conquer or die, 
Ere the light of that morning should fade from the sky. 
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Nor vain was the oath: with our banners wide spread 
; Firm-souled, and the chief that we loved at our head, 

We marched a long hour o’er the hard frozen snow, 
Till burst on our vision the hosts of the foe. 





$ Oh, short was the prayer that escaped from our lips! 
And, darkening the air like a sudden eclipse, 

Our guns poured the smoke of destruction on high, 
And sounded their thunders like storms in the sky. 


Then, then was the struggle—commander and man, 
One spirit inspired us from rear to the van! 
We eaw his white plume in the thick of the fight, 
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His sword shone afar like a meteor at night,— | P: 
& 4 
And we thought for the moment the battle was won, : - 
For the enemy quailed as our ranks hurried on ; } be 
But no—they stood firm for one desperate blow, $ gle 
And we fought until noon hand to hand with the foe. | + lit 
Su 
j Ten thousand were we in that obstinate fray ; ; = 
Ten thousand twice over they numbered that day ; } ; bo 
Down sweeping their cavalry rushed in a mass, | i be 
And our men, overpowered, were cut down like the grass. } str 
i St 
They faltered—they wheeled in confusion about— | qu 
When our general, piercing his way through the rout, ; { qu 
Rode round to the rescue. “On, brothers,” his cry, + the 
“ The day shall be ours! see! they stagger! they fly! } ey 
} ma 
“ On, on for your country !”—his words like a spell, | } the 
On the ears of our bold-hearted soldiery fell. { abl 
We rallied around him with souls unsubdued, pic 
And wide o’er the field was the carnage renewed. ; me 
f Btw 
The tide of the battle was turned on that day, , em 
2 And the foe, panic-stricken, gave suddenly way. ; Na 
But, just as we saw that the vict’ry was won, Ar 
A last random shot from the enemy’s gun ; ; Ge 
yi 
Was fired as they fled—and, oh sorrow! oh grief! 1 Oe 
It pierced the brave heart of our conquering chief, ; my ome 
And he fell in my arms—and his last spoken breath del 
Ere his eyelids were closed in the slumber of death, - 
Was, “ The foe! are they beaten?” We raised up his head, _ 
And he saw that our horsemen pursued as they fled ; | ; ae 
“Thank God!” he exclaimed—then fell back on my breast, 1 Ee | 
And his soul winged its way to the realms of the blest. * 
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A DAY AMONG ARTISTS. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


When, from the sacred garden driven, 
Man fled before his Maker’s wrath, 
An angel left her place in heaven, 
And crossed the wanderer’s sunless path. 
*T was Art! sweet Art! new radiance broke 
When her light foot flew o'er the ground, 
And thus with seraph voice she spoke: 
“ The curse a blessing shall be found.” 


THERE are no prismatic hues about the 
Park fountain to-day, and not even asolitary 
loiterer stands gazing on its snowy column 
leaping into the chilly atmosphere, as if to 
beguile to earth the kindred whiteness that 
sleeps in the leaden sky. Not only would a 
little sunshine bring out the rainbow coiled 
up in that fleecy spray ; it would call forth 
many. a graceful form, now bending over 
book or piano, and starry eyes would soon 
beam, here and there, among this dismal 
stream of black coats, that hurry, like the 
Styx, monotonously along. Broadway is 
quite unattractive. Insensibly our pace is 
quickened. We yield to the current of 
thought. It is not worth while to use our 
eyes, except to shape a courteous path. We 
may be abstracted without detriment. Even 
the well-cloaked foreigner and the vener- 
able mendicant seem too frust-nipped to be 
picturesque. Well, next to the “human 
face divine,” it is pleasant to look upon its 
“counterfeit presentment.” Next to the 
emerald and rose, the leaf and cloud-land of 
Nature’s painting, give us the mimic tints of 
Art, warmed and blended by a feeling hand. 
Gentle reader, let us spend a day among 
artists. 

What an appropriate place for a studio is 
one of the rooms of a University! It is 
delightful to see Letters and the Fine Arts 
domesticated under one roof. They are 


: kindred influences in the great processes of 
; moral elevation and mental refinement, and 
} it is quite natural they should dwell together 
{ in harmony. 


Indeed the records of the two 
pursuits indicate how richly they act and 
re-act upon eqch other, and suggest almost 
limitless advantages from their mutual asso- 
In an angle of the fine marble 
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structure of the University of New-York, is 
the studio of C.G. Thompson. We have 
walked far enough to relish a little repose. 
Let us ascend the broad staircase. What 
an agreeable change from the noisy and 
thronged street! How soothing the tem- 
pered light! It is like passing from the 
desert into a greenwood, or resting by a 
brookside in summer. Let us forget the 
cold atmosphere without, and the cold world 
around, and realize how good a thing it is 
that there are nooks amid the heartless bus- 
tle of cities, where the beautiful is cherished, 
—that there are men who are devoted to 
ideal objects, an art which rescues the fea- 
tures of the loved from oblivion, and links 
our lonely hours by a silent but eloquent 
spell, to departed joy. Blest resource of 
bereaved affection! Sweet consolation in 
dreary absence! Not wholly unaccompa- 
nied even by the divine image of his ban- 
ished idol is the lover, not wholly severed 
from the innocent face of her departed child 
is the mother, not quite exiled from the re- 
vered presence of his parents is the orphan, 
while they can be portrayed by the limner, 
and, day by day, feed the eyes now tearful, 
“because they are not.” What a bevy of 
memorable countenances have we here! 
There is the calm brow and thought- 
stamped face of Bryant. It is the only por- 
trait of him worthy the name. All others 
are either quite unlike or present the stern 
aspect of the politician. This is the author 
of Thanatopsis, not the editor of the Even- 
ing Post: the man of principle, not of party, 
—the moral poet and the lover of Nature. 
The expression is bland and intellectual. 
All recognise it at once. It is a likeness 
such as will not disappoint one who calls 
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“The Waterfowl” to mind, even as he 
gazes. Mr. Thompson has not only done 
himself credit, but conferred a favor upon 
the public by this beautiful portrait. And 
whose bright cheek and keen eye is that, 
looming so freshly from a circle of clouds? 
There is some cordial association connected 
with that picture. Instinctively I repeat: 
“ The star of the unconquered will 
He rises in my breast, 


Serene and resolute and still, 
And calm and self-possessed:” 


The portrait is as cheerful a “psalm of 
life” as any its original has written. There 
are other male faces around. Some of them 
interesting, too, but there is “ mettle more 
attractive” in the shape of two female phys- 
iognomies, which win me from every thing 
else. I must needs sit on this delightful 
throne (more delectable than that of mon- 
archs) and look steadfastly in one direction. 
Turn the right-hand one a little more this 
way, if you please, my dear sir. There, 
that will do. Now resume your pallette. I 
will talk anon. Believe me, there is no 
tribute like silence either to genius or beauty. 
I wonder if the sex know it? There is a cer- 
tain womanly self-withdrawal in the left- 
hand portrait that conveys an idea of sensi- 
tiveness. The brow is finely shaped. It 
has uncommon breadth of temple for a 
woman. The hair is admirably disposed. 
With what graceful carelessness those loose 
ringlets fall! The drapery is most becom- 
ing and as unobtrusive as the figure. There 
is genius in the face, not only as indicated 
by intelligent eyes and a reflective expres- 
sion, but by the pensiveness which ever ac- 
companies high gifts. I think, as I muse 
upon it, of the nightingale singing with her 
breast against a thorn. The thoughtless 
only are ever smiling. To think ina world 
like this, is to suffer. What deep thought 
ever sprang from shallow feeling? And 
who know not that sensibility is the myste- 
rious principle through which the gifted in- 
terpret life—“the electric chain wherewith 
we're darkly bound?” Happily to such is 
ordained a heritage of joy as well as sorrow, 
of which they of coarser mould never dream. 
Give them but genial shelter, and to no 
mortals is vouchsafed more pure and rich 
delights. Utterance is the relief of such 
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spirits. Did you ever read the “Sinless 
Child” or “The Acorn?” If not, you have 
a high pleasure in store for some quiet 
evening. Be sure, the morning after, to 
come up here and look at this portrait of her 
to whom you are thus indebted for a ban- 
quet of sweet fancy and pure sentiment. 
Talking of pure sentiment, was there ever 
more truth enshrined in a face than beams 
from the next portrait? How simple the 
attitude !—one arm leaning naturally on a 
table, the finger just touching the cheek.— 
The eyes look mildly forth “as shines a 
good deed in a naughty world.” The 
rounded outline of almost girlish beauty, 
the golden locks, the fresh complexion, the 
white robe, looped at the shoulder with ca- 
meos—all convey the idea of a true-hearted, 
modest creature, 


“ Not too bright or good, 
For human nature’s daily food.” 


Did you ever see a mouth shaped so ex- 
actly like Cupid’s bow? I would stake my 
faith on the sincerity of that countenance. 
Those lips could, by no possibility, deceive. 
Talk of brilliancy, and wild grace, and scin- 
tillations of genius, of Cleopatra’s fond ca- 
price and Hermione’s matchless dignity— 
what on earth is there to be compared with 
confidence—confidence in a friend’s loyalty, 
a citizen’s patriotism, a merchant’s honor, a 
woman’s truth? Some faces inspire confi- 
dence atonce. And such is this: 


“ Some love thee for thy gentle air, 

Pure smile and modest brow, 

But only in the festive scene 
Before thine altar bow ; 

Yet with thy quiet loveliness 
Diviner graces blend, 

When all thy excellence we know, 
As mother, wife, and friend.” 


nnn ie 





A portrait painter must have some bliss- 


ful hours. He can gaze, at will, and with- 
out reproof, upon charms which others must 
only glance at. He can transfer fine out- 
lines, bright smiles and haunting eyes at 
leisure, to the tablet of his memory, as well 
as to his canvas. He can draw inspiration 
at pleasure from Nature’s most perfect mod- 
els, until his mind overflows with beauty, 


which his hand arrests, as did Raphael in } 


the presence of La Fornarina. A portrait, 


no matter of whom, should always be a fine | 
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picture. We look at those of Titian with 
very little concern for the originals. It is 
the nature, the expressiveness, the light and 
shade—the essentials of the painting as a 
work of art, that constitute its value. The 
unprincipled pope or imbecile king are as 
nothing ; it is the truth and skill with which 
their images are so wondrously portrayed 
and transmitted—glowing like life upon the 
palace-walls of Venice;— an involuntary 
retinue in the train of immortal genius! Our 
artists too often neglect the graceful accom- 
paniments and masterly execution which 
would render their portraits intrinsically val- 
uable. Mr. Thompson displays much taste 
in the composition of his likenesses. His 
draperies are very pleasing.. One work in his 
studio suggests a wider scope than his pencil 
has yet achieved. It isone of the evils of our 
practical age and young country that Amer- 
ican sculptors are obliged to confine them- 
selves almost exclusively to busts, and 
painters to portraits, as the most lucrative 
branches of art. Every artist, however, 
should exercise his genius, at leisure mo- 
ments, upon some more permanent and in- 
teresting conception. The picture to which 
we allude as evidence of Mr. Thompson’s 
power in a higher sphere, is designed to il- 
lustrate a passage in Ossian. It has the 
northern gloom and wildness of that bard, 
and the female figure in the foreground ex- 
hibits the pallid complexion, dark eye and 
scattered hair of his heroines. There is 
merit in the bodies of the slain at her feet, 
and the action is spirited and dignified :— 
“ Darthula stood in silent grief and beheld 
their fall. No tearis in hereye. But her 
look is wildly sad. Pale was her cheek. 
Her trembling lips broke short an half- 
formed word. Her dark hair flew on wind.” 

Ideal female heads is another branch of 
art in which Mr. Thompson has been sin- 
gularly felicitous. His “ Beatrice,” “ Pieta,” 
and “Spring Morning,” for example, ex- 
hibit the refined and expressive grace of 
poetical limning. 

But what an admirable room is this! 
How neatly arranged, and what a variety 
of excellent lights at command! The ad- 
joining chamber is an epitome of Italy. 
Those fine old Roman heads!—who can 
forget them? For years have their posses- 
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sors lived as models—drawing a more cer- 
tain subsistence from the outside of their 
craniums than most authors do from their 
brains. The thick locks of “silver sable,” 
the white flowing beards, the. strongly 
marked, sunburnt faces and keen eyes— 
how venerable and prophet-like! What an 
absurd profession is that of a barber! The 
man who first proposed clipping and shav- 
ing, had no sense of the beautiful. Look at 
that handsome brigand. How his em- 
browned visage is set off by the full, curving 
moustache! Razors are a vile invention. 
Not satisfied with arraying man in a way 
the best calculated to make him appear 
ridiculous, deprived of every thing like a be- 
coming costume, to the deformities of tail- 
coat and round hat, there must needs be 
added a gratuitous curtailment of “ Nature’s 
fair proportions.” Weare infinitely obliged 
to artists for preserving such semblances of 
primitive, or if you please, uncivilized hu- 
manity. But we are forgetting Durand— 
one of those men who are living illustra- 
tions of the saying that “ modesty and merit 
always go together.” I believe he was born 
in New Jersey. It is certain that when 
quite a youth, he scratched upon a powder- 
horn ornamental devices, not unworthy of 
an infant Cellini. He is the best engraver 
of flesh in America. His copy of a portrait 
of Carroll was handed round at a café in 
Florence, and the knot of artists there as- 
sembled, were altogether incredulous as to 
its transatlantic origin. Of late years Du- 
rand has turned his attention to painting, 
and the pencil works as many marvels 
in his hand as the burin. His landscapes 
are faultless. Scan ever so minutely that 
view of the Lake of Geneva, and it seems 
the mirror of reality. How perfect the 
aerial perspective! There is a singular 
tone about the atmosphere of the Swiss 
mountains. Alliston has caught it in his 
“ Alpine Scenery.” It gives the idea of the 
neighborhood of snow, as the peculiar blue 
of the water indicates its birth from the 
melted ice of the hills. In this picture Du- 
rand has, with rare fidelity, represented 
this local characteristic. It is sufficient of 
itself to identify the scene. In his late visit 
to Europe, this unpretending and skilful art- 
ist has communed with the old masters, to 
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good effect. Observe that girl with the 
parrot. Every detail is finished with a mar- 
vellous exactitude. It is perfectly Titian- 
like! What clearly-defined eyes, and yet 
how liquid! What round, palpable flesh! 
The complacent freshness of the South 
broods over every feature and glows in the 
sunny hair. Durand is the enviable pos- 
sessor of one of the chef d’euvres of Ameri- 
can art,—a picture which stands by itself, 
and which to have seen is an epoch in the 
life of Beauty’s worshipper. To the fine 
engraving of its fortunate owner is the Old 
World chiefly indebted for a knowledge of 
its existence. Now he is about to draw the 
curtain. Stand here. Hush! There she 
lies! Don’t criticise that arm, although it is 
faulty, nor complain of the whiteness of the 
body and limbs with the voluptuous warmth 
of Titian’s Venus in your memory ; but look 
steadfastly at the head. Was “ Nature’s 
sweet restorer” ever more nicely caught 
when cradling beauty in her lap? Is it not 
a glimpse of Paradise? When I first saw 
it, I wrote the following, which has been in 
print before, but describes better than any 
thing I can now say, 


VANDERLYN’S ARIADNE. 


How like a vision of pure love she seems ! 

Her cheek just flushed with innocent repose, 
That folds her thoughts up in delicious dreams, 

Like dew-drops in the chalice of a rose ; 
Pillowed upon her arm and raven hair, 

How archly rests that bright and peaceful brow! 
Its rounded pearl defiance bids to care, 

While kisses on the lips seem melting now ; 
Prone in unconscious loveliness she lies, 

And leaves around her delicately sway ; 
Veiled is the splendor of her beaming eyes, 

But o’er the limbs bewitching graces play : 
Ere into Eden’s groves the serpent crept, 
Thus Eve within her leafy arbor slept. 


Let us step into the rooms of the Apollo 
Association, and take a glimpse at Cole’s 
Etna. Who that ever saw one of his land- 
scapes needs to be told that he is a man of 
sentiment? ‘There isa Petrarchan vein in 
him. His absolute correctness may not al- 
ways be vouched for, but his genuine feeling 
ever. He is no formal copyist, no mechani- 
cal draftsman, but paints in the spirit of 
love, throwing over his scenery the human 
interest of a contemplative and delicate 
mind. His view of the Roman Aqueduct 
breathes the very loneliness,—the sublime 


: 





| 
| 
: 


desolation of the Campagna. Itis not a few 
barren fields and arches of decaying brick 
that we behold, but the silent arena of a 
vanished world. “There are certainly few- 
er good landscape pictures,” says one of 
Cole’s letters, “in proportion to their num- 
ber, than of historical. In landscape there 
is a greater variety of objects, textures and 
phenomena to imitate. It has expression, 
also; not of passion, to be sure, but of sen- 
timent—whether it be tranquil or spirit-stir- 
ring ; its seasons. sunrise, sunset, storm, the 
calm, various kinds of trees, herbage, wa- 
ters, mountains, skies. And whatever scene 
is chosen, one spirit pervades the whole— 
light and darkness tremble in the atmos- 
phere, and each change transmutes.” There 
spoke the poet, and his canvass gives the 
same dreamy impression, the same pensive 
or bright mood, that the best verse in- 
spires. How well the vivid green, the Ar- 


ceadian fertility of the vale contrasts with | 


the shadowy mists around the base of Etna! 
The lateral sunbeams warm the floating 
vapors and light up the olive-clumps and 
broad leaves of the aloe, to an Eden fresh- 
ness. We involuntarily sigh to be in that 
lettiga (comfortless vehicle that it is) now 
winding down the mountain. One thin, 
light stream of smoke is slowly wreathing 
upward from the cone, and about its dark sides 
how beautiful lie the snow-drifts! Never 
was a mountain more faithfully portrayed. 
It comes back to me like a wondrous dream. 
The whole is conceived in exactly the mood 
to which an imaginative mind is lured by 
the unequalled scene. 

West has passed most of his life in Eu- 
rope. He frequently exhibits no little pow- 
er. We will glance around his rooms in 
Bond-street. A fine matronly character and 
the self-possession of a mature mind is 
traceable in that lady’s face ; but the finest 
thing here is the portrait of Mr. Calvert, a 
literary gentleman of Baltimore. It is such 
a subject as artists love to delineate. How 
well you can read the phrenology of the 
brow. The firm lip and thick, curly hair, 
give a kind of gladiatorial aspect to the 
head. The temperament is evidently bil- 
ious, perhaps the most desirable when 
dashed with the sanguine, for an intellec- 
tual man. It gives force, concentration and 
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fixedness of aim. The light and shade in 
this picture are admirable. It has a per- 
fec'y historical air, and yet is pronounced 
an extraordinary likeness. To combine 
successfully two such effects is very un- 
common. 

Anelli possesses many of the characteris- 
tics of the modern Italian school. He is 
master of several of the important elements 
of the art, but his style is little adapted to 
the chastened taste of northern minds. His 
Conrad and Medora, now on the easel, in 
point of color and composition, promises 
well; but wants subdued harmony and 
quiet grace of conception. He has an ex- 
cellent copy of Guercino’s Hagar. The 
original is the best picture in the Milan 
Academy. I remember musing over it one 
morning in May, and it was long ere the 
impression faded from my imagination. I 
was haunted by the oriental calmness of the 
patriarch, with his dignified inflexibility of 
expression, the bowed form of the boy lost 
in sad bewilderment—and, above all, Ha- 
gar’s last look as she goes forth—a slighted, 
banished woman! There is a pleading in 
her gaze never surpassed by the pencil. No 
anger, no fierce bitterness is there, but the 
miserable surprise of a devoted heart at the 
revelation that it is betrayed,—the incredu- 
lous grief of a fond creature, at the first hiss 
of the serpent—Scorn! Tears are on her 
cheek, tenderness in her eyes, and despair- 
ing inquiry in every feature, as if she could 
not believe the evidence of her senses, and 
still hoped that the heart that had so often 
throbbed against her own, would relent at 
last. I can fancy no countenance more viv- 
idly expressive of Desdemona’s holy senti- 
ment: 


“ Unkindness may do much, 
And his unkindness may achieve my life, 
But never taint my love.” 


The studio of Chapmanis very artist-like. I 
always think of Jonathan Oldbuck upon en- 
tering such an apartment, and feel vexed at 
the idea of its elegant confusion being formal- 
ized by “the womankind.” It would be a 
treat for a rainy evening, to draw together 
the two nice armchairs before the grate and 
look over those portfolios with a pretty wo- 
man. Imagine the thing. No sound but 
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an occasional crackle of the coal disturbs the 
quietude. Above the mantelpiece hangs a 
suit of armor, perhaps worn by John de Me- 
dici, for Chapman bought it in Florence, 
and it corresponds with the array of that 
dark chieftain, as represented in his por- 
trait. Whoever has seen the picture will 
not fail to remember it. The face is like 
Napoleon, and along the projecting points of 
the steel-clad figure glimmers the light as it 
does at this moment, on the mail overhead. 
What associations does that one object awa- 
ken !—the middle ages with their pomp and 
feuds, chivalric devotedness, the tournament, 
Palestine, Richard of the Lion-heart, Ivan- 
hoe, Sir Walter and his hall at Abbotsford ! 
The books on the table in the corner, look 
singularly inviting ;—not stiffly ranged on 
shelves, like symbols of pedantry, but lying 
here and there, as if waiting to be taken up. 
There is a deerskin and antlers to waken 
thoughts of woodland freedom, and blue 
lakes, and fine casts from the antique, to 
stir memories of the Vatican. You glance 
around with a feeling of self-respect, for the 
emblems of genius and beauty suggest 
thoughts of heroism and joy. With a more 
noble interest you turn from that spirited 
sketch in your hand, to the sweet eyes that 
are lifted to your own, and feel that, divine 
as are the trophies of art, and impressive as 
are the memories of the past, their inspira- 
tion dies away before the fair masterpiece 
of Nature — the “ queen-wonder of the 
whole.” Chapman makes the most inge- 
nious and graceful designs imaginable. 
Witness some of his illustrations of Keese’s 
“ Poets of America.” That unfinished little 
scene on the easel, he calls “ On the Fence, 
or Town and Country.” A fair maiden is 
seated upon the rail; on one side stands a 
rustic youth, on the other a city loafer. 
Their respective dogs are quite characteris- 
tic. Which of the suitors will carry the 
day? That is the very question in the 
process of solution. How plainly it ap- 
pears! Besides the excellent landscapes, 
to many of which an historical interest is 
attached, what a number of admirable cop- 
ies from valuable originals! ‘There is Rem- 
brandt, Rubens, and Sir Joshua; — and 
Columbus, with his white hair and thought- 
ful visage, looking the devoted pilgrim of 
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vast and unexplored seas,—the patient and 
lonely enthusiast. Well contrasted with 
him are the intelligent, practical features of 
old Peter Stuyvesant, more like those of a 
wise cardinal than a Dutch governor. 

Now let us go to Henry Inman’s. Would 
you not know him for a man of genius ata 
glance? His air and smile, the lines of 
mental activity in his face, the very fall 
of his long hair would stamp him in a 
crowd as a weaver of “such stuff as 
dreams are made of.” His countenance 
has that interest which lies in expres- 
sion, an interest far transcending mere reg- 
ularity of outline or beauty of individual 
feature, because we always aseociate it with 
character. It seems less the offspring of 
accident, has a more intimate relation with 
the soul, and is a characteristic over which 
time has no power. An artist of some sort 
we could safely aver him to be; whether in 
the sphere of language, sound, colors, or 
marble, would be a subsequent question. 
His, however, is no confined ability, but 
rather the liberal scope of an intellectual 
man. He converses delightfully, recites 
with peculiar effect, has a discriminating 
sympathy for literature, the drama, and 
“the comedy of life,” with genial social in- 
stincts and a warm appreciation of what- 
ever appeals to the imagination, or involves 
any principle of taste. In his own particu- 
lar art, Inman is one of the most versatile of 
American limners. I remember an anec- 
dote of some lover of Art, who visited a 
public gallery, and after surveying numer- 
ous pictures, selected a landscape as espe- 
cially worthy of his future attention ; he 
next was attracted by an Indian group, then 
by some historical figures, and at last by a 
portrait. Upon referring to the catalogue 
to identify the painters of his favorites, what 
was his surprise to find all four to be the 
work of Inman! I believe the German 
school greatly interests this accomplished 
artist. He possesses a superb Danae by a 
modern painter of that nation—the most ad- 
mirable thing of its kind in the country. I 
delight greatly in Inman’s cabinet pictures. 
They are so speedily disposed of that we 
may scarcely hope to find a specimen in his 
studio. There was a charming example of 
his pleasant invention in this way, at the last 
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Academy Exhibition. It represented two 
boys playing mumble-peg or stick-knife, on 
a green bank in summer. Such exuberant 
juvenility as their faces and attitude dis- 
played! It was a most happy touch of Nature, 
the work of three afternoons, such a one as 
stirs a pulse in every heart. It brings back 
the days of boyhood like magic—the “ un- 
chartered freedom” of that bright age, and 
its buoyant air of careless enjoyment. The 
freshness of their looks, like the verdure on 
which they are stretched, is as the smile of 
the blest spring that preceded the manhood 
“ of our discontent,”—gleaming through the 
long vista of years. Benign old gentlemen 
used to stop before the little gem, and 
smile, and then grow thoughtful, at 


“ Finding objects that still remain, 
While those days come not again.” 


We are fortunate in our visit. There is 
one of the first trophies of Inman’s genius— 
a youthful production, but most felicitous 
and promising. Even now he may con- 
template it with satisfaction. It illustrates 
Irving’s delightful story. Look at those 
still, tall trees, the sunrise glimmering 
through that opening which reveals a sweet 
glimpse of the Hudson, with a sail gliding 
by. See yon eagle sailing through the 
air. Comes there not the almost oppressive 
tranquillity of a summer morning over your 
senses? Do you not long to fling yourself 
upon the turf, and repose amid the balmy 
woodland silence, broken only by the song 
of birds? Do you not recognise a knoll of 
the Catskills? And there, just raising him- 
self, with a bewildered stare and a con- 
strained elongation of his stiff limbs, is Rip 
Van Winkle himself! There are his old- 
fashioned breeches, his long beard and hair, 
his rubicund and wife-subdued countenance. 
Beside him is the antique gun, with rank 
grass waving over it. The lock is green 
and mouldy, and the poor fellow’s hat actu- 
ally has assumed a half-vegetable aspect. 
Capital,—is it not? And what think you of 
this picture—those two boys seated and gaz- 
ing at two others with angry, bullying faces, 
(a patrician and a rustic,) erect, full of pluck 
and combativeness, yet awed into a kind of 
dogged reconciliation by the third youth 
who has stepped between them? There 
is something familiar in his countenance. 
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Dignity blends even with its childlike 
expression. The supremacy of charac- 
ter already exerts itself not only in act but 
look. You feel that he is born to com- 
mand. ‘The serenity of conscious rectitude 
and moral energy with the sweetness of 
benevolent purpose, all mingle in the fea- 
tures. Is jt not a pleasant conception of 
Washington as a bov? 

It is said that Mr. Inman contemplates a 
visit to Europe. No American painter de- 
serves a more cordial reception. His merits 
cannot fail to be appreciated in England, 
and any man of fortune would advance the 
cause of taste by securing some of the re- 
sults of his visit by liberal commissions. 

We can pause but a moment at Gray’s— 
a painter full of promise, as you see from the 
rich and clear outline of that Roman girl 
reading a love-letter. We will only take a 
peep at Page, because his best pictures are 
scattered among his numerous admirers. 
Do you remember, in his large painting 
of the “ Prisoner receiving his Wife’s Last 
Visit”’—the eyes of the despairing woman ? 
How perfectly they realize the phrase of 
Shakspeare : 

“ Ere yet the salt o| most unrighteous tears 
Had left the flushing in her galled eyes.” 

Agate’s Ugolino is an ambitious attempt, 
and is quite too theatrical, yet not without 
merit. Dante’s stern picture speaks to 
the mind’s eye, in a manner that we can 
scarcely imagine an artificial one to rival. 
The father in Agate’s picture is a striking 
figure. He leans on his hand in silent des- 
pair, gazing into the darkness with fevered 
eyes and a face almost livid. Beautiful (too 
much so for the victim of famine) is the el- 
dest child resting on Ugolino’s knee. How 
ill his golden hair and round warm counte- 
nance befits that clammy dungeon! Sadly 
droops the second child over his dead bro- 
ther—the tenderest bud of all, and deliri- 
ously stares the other upon his approaching 
fate. It is a horrible subject, and with what 
gloomy terseness is it pictured to the ima- 
gination by the Tuscan bard : 


“ Vid’io cascarli tre ad uno ad uno 
Fra ’| quinto di el sesto ond’io mi diede 
Gia cieco a brancolar sovra ciascuno.” 
Huntington is one of the most spiritual of 
our painters. His portraits are frequently 
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idealized in a most desirable style, and his 
“Dream of Mercy,” even with allowance 
for a few defects, is a very remarkable ef- 
fort, and full of inspiration. ‘The attitude of 
the sleeping figure is excellent, her expres- 
sion of angelic happiness thrilling. He is 
now at work upon a large painting, intended 
to illustrate an episude of “Pilgrim’s Pro- 3 
gress”—Christiana, her children and Mercy, 
in the Valley of the Shadow of Death. Itis 
unfair to criticise an unfinished work, but 
we venture to mention the only thing that 
disappointed us. The expression of the 
last-mentioned character is decidedly weak. 
Perhaps it will come out stronger as the 
artist proceeds. Let him only remember 
that “ gentleness is power.” The innocent 
looks and alarmed postures and expression 
of the children are admirable. Christiana 
is a noble conception. Faith beams from 
her eyes tempered by supplication. This 
picture will win new laurels for Huntington. 

Even the portrait of Campbell and that 
fair-haired lady with upraised arm (theonly 3 
approach we have had in our prosaic land, to 
the improvisatrice of Italy) cannot detain 
your gaze from the magnificent creature in 
the centre of Osgood’s collection. Is she 
not splendid? 1 can scarcely be'ieve her 
an Englishwoman. Whata rich contour! 
The oval brow, raven hair, and vivid lips 
(una bocca che invita le bacie) are all Italian, 
or at least such graces as we associate with 
the East and South. The drapery is finely 
executed. But the eyes are the attractive 
point. What deep, melting jet!— there 
you see exemplified what Byron meant by 
“the light of a dark eye in woman.” How. 
such a being, especially when associated 
with suffering and song, lures us into rhym- 


ing: 





ON A PORTRAIT OF MRS. NORTON. 


Oh, who can meet those dark and liquid eyes, 
And see that form so queenlike in its grace, 
Nor feel a thrill of passionate surprise 

That men could mingle shame with such a face? 
Did they behold thee who the slander nursed ? 
Communed they ever with thy tender lays ? 
And felt they not their very manhoo | . ursed 
Beneath thine earnest and bewildering gaze ¢ 
Sweetness and pride that unto truth belong, 
Through every lineament divinely steal, 

And like the cadence of thy gentle song, 

Pure and devoted sympathies reveal : 

O radiant minstrel! Let it solace thee 

That thou art warmly loved beyond the sea! 


New-York, January, 1843. 
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TO A ROSE-BUSH BLOOMING IN MY CHAMBER. 


BY ANNA CORA MOWATT. 


Many on thy buds may gaze, 
Many all their beauty see, 
None can feel, should thousands praise, 
Half the charm they have for me. 
They have blossomed on my breast, 
When each pulse with joy beat high; 
To my lips been fondly prest, 
Ere those lips had breathed a sigh. 


They have wreathed my careless brow, 
When through festive halls | strayed ! 
Decked the home—forsaken now, 
Which their presence lovelier made ! 
Festive halls I tread no more, 
Roses twine not round my brow, 
Yet thou’rt dearer than before, 
I—oh ! I am happier now! 


Though thy buds no longer bloom 
In the bow’r I loved so well; 
Though they shed their sweet perfume, 
Where disease and suffering dwell ; 


Marca, 1843. 
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Yet the chamber they adorn, 

Rings with laughter known to few, 
Ushers joy with every morn, 

Echoes words as warm as true. 


In that chamber hearts are beating 
Which can feel no changeful thrill, 

And my glance is ever greeting, 
Eyes that love illumines still. 

Sacred flowrets ! cherished long, 
Once your beauty I admired, 

Once your tints awoke my song, 
Once your fragrant breath inspired. 


Now ye speak a holier tongue, 
Than my spirit then could hear; 
Now a charm is round you flung, 
Which I study and revere. 
Every leaf is wisdom’s shrine, 
Every bud an emblem given, 
Breathing of the truths divine, 
Intertwining Earth and Heaven! 
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WRITTEN ON THE BLANK LEAF OF A MANUSCRIPT VOLUME OF POEMS BY THE LATE 
MRS. DULANY. 


WE praise the painted canvass, which presents 
To Friendship’s gaze the loved one’s lineaments; 
Which rescues from the wreck of time and death 
The form, the face—all but the mortal breath: 


But, dearer far these relics of the heart, 
These emanations of the immortal part-- 
Revealing charms imperishably fair, 


The inward beauty death could not impair ! 
Faith, pointing to the better things above ; 
Goodness and Genius and unyielding Love— 
Types of a spirit plumed for Heaven’s own sphere ; 
Ah, who could hope she long would linger here ! 


E. 8. 
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BLACKWOOD AND ITS EDITOR. 


THERE are some literary men, whose er- 
rors and faults are treated with extraordi- 
nary clemency, even by those who have 
suffered from their envy, bad temper or 
malevolence. They seem privileged like 
certain crazy Arabs, to run a muck through 
the streets, and stab whatever passenger 
they may chance to encounter in their path. 
By the very number of their sins they ob- 
tain an exemption from the condemnation, 
which would follow smaller and less numer- 
ous offences. They acquire a certain char- 
acter for eccentricity, which relieves them 
from the labor of being consistent even in 
their paradoxes, their folly, or their malice. 
Every thing is to be excused in a man of 
brilliant parts, who has acquired the reputa- 
tion of oddity. Even if in one of his witty 
whims, he should forget the obligations of 
conscience and courtesy, his immunity from 
criticism is preserved; and when he descends 
the sliding scale of literary morality, and be- 
comes a common stabber and ruffian in the 
world of letters, he is still patted compla- 
cently on the back, and rebuked in the su- 
gared tones of regretful love. 

Such a man is John Wilson,—politician, 


$ pugilist and critic, Professor of Moral Phi- 


losophy, and editor of Blackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine: a man who is very apt to 
carry his pugilism into his politics and cri- 
tiques, but his moral philosophy into neither. 
He has for the last twenty or thirty years 
exercised considerable influence over public 
taste, by his connection with a periodical, 
which, whatever may be the high merit of 
many of its articles, has committed more 
literary offences, and is responsible for more 
bad taste, than any magazine ever pub- 
lished. Its course, particularly during the 
ten years which succeeded its establishment, 
has been reckless in the extreme. Articles 
have appeared in its columns, sufficiently in- 
decent to add new disgrace to a flash news- 
paper. It has not only been unjust and 
sanguinary in what are called its critical 
articles, but it has dealt largely in vulgar 
personalities and low defamation. 
Vout. I.—19 


It would be an easy matter to select es- 
says from this magazine, which, in the com- 
bination of bad passions and ribaldry, would 
fairly challenge comparison with the bright- 
est effusions of “the asp George Stevens, 
and the polecat John Williams.” A spirit 
of dishonesty and ruffianism has character- 
ized its course from the commencement of 
its existence. In politics it has always been 
the last bulwark of toryism—always behind 
the progress even of its own snail-like party. 
Social abuses and political corruption have 
ever found a champion in its columns. Po- 
litical hostility and prejudice have given the 
tone to its criticism. Any remorseless tory 
bravo, who, influenced by personal hate or 
party hire, desired to stab. a whig writer, 
could always find a fit occasion to do it cov- 
ertly, in Blackwood’s Magazine. Its very 
pretensions to impartiality, ridiculous as 
they were, had at least the effect of giving 
to its criticisms a show of careless candor, 
which deceived many into the belief of their 
honesty. It must be acknowledged that the 
periodical has been conducted with much 
talent. An opposite opinion would involve 
a monstrous satire, not only on the morality, 
but the intelligence of the age which has 
supported it. It must be confessed that 
there is a demand for flash writing in every 
community, which well rewards those who 
are willing to incur the disgrace which still 
clings to its supply. This taste, as devel- 
oped in men of some education and refine- 
ment, cannot be gratified with the coarse- 
ness and slang of those hacks, whose reck- 
lessness and indecency are only paralleled 
by their stupidity and ignorance; but it re- 
quires that the scandal and malignity which 
please its palate, should be combined with 
talent, wit and information. This fact is 
true of other departments of literature be- 
sides the periodical. The genteel infidel, 
who delights in the atheism of Diderot and 
the mockery of Voltaire, shrinks with disgust 
from the coarse touch of penny blasphemy ; 
and the literary sensualist, who admires the 
Decameron, the Henriade, and Don Juan, 
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cannot bear the unredeemed grossness of 
Aphra Behn and Tom D’Urfee. 

Of course it is not pretended that Wilson 
is personally responsible for all the matter 
which has appeared in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. It would be unjust to editors in gen- 
eral to make him so. But he has been the 
presiding genius of the periodical. He has 
given to it the tone and character, which are 
its disgrace. From his own voluminous 
contributions it would not be difficult to ex- 
tract specimens of all modes, shows, and 
forms of the bad spirit which has animated 
its existence. There is scarcely a promi- 
nent liberal politician in Great Britain who 
has not been grossly libelled, and hardly an 
eminent poet, who has not been made the 
butt of his bad jokes, his scorn, or his envy, 
in the volumes of his writings, which certain 
very respectable publishers in Philadelphia 
have seen fit to reprint. To be sure he has 
been inconsistent in the conduct he has pur- 
sued towards his contemporaries. He has 
warmly praised at one time the same men 
whom he has misrepresented and ridiculed 
at others ; he has called Wordsworth’s great 
ode, in one connection, a divine work, and in 
another damned it as an unmelodious and 
meaningless collection of words ; he has li- 
belled or eulogized Byron, as his whim dic- 
tated ; and in most of his criticisms, consid- 
ered as a whole, he has left the reader to 
choose between the feelingless and dogma- 
tic severity of his condemnation and the 
rhapsodies of his panegyric; but that this 
inconsistent course can fairly entitle him to 
take a high station as a critic, both common 
sense and conscience indignantly deny. His 
influence upon criticism, indeed, has been in 
the highest degree injurious. He may be 
considered the parent of the flash style in 
British periodicals. Considerations of pro- 
priety have rarely hindered him from vent- 
ing his gall or gratifying his caprices. To 
him the gentle craft of reviewing is indebted 
for the pert malevolence of Lockhart and 
the brutal malignity of Maginn. Every man 
who possessed a command of vituperative 
language, and was initiated in the mysteries 
of critical slang, could revile his superiors in 
the style of Doll Tearsheet, and point to old 
Christopher North as his authority. 

The lack of all honesty—we do not except 
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even the honesty of prejudice and bigotry—- 
which characterizes what are called Wil- 
son’s “scorching,” and “withering” notices 
of Hunt, Hazlitt, Keats, and Barry Corn- 
wall, is utterly indefensible on any principles. 
The coarse reference to Hazlitt’s habits and 
personal appearance, extending even to dull 
witticisms on his “ pimples,”—the studious 


injustice done to Leigh Hunt,—the insolent | 


and heartless style in which Proctor has 
been continually mentioned,—are examples 
not merely of personal antipathy but of crit- 
ical dishonesty. These writers had faults, 
and were amenable to criticism ; but to deny 
them all merit, to represent them as little 
better than fools, to use every artifice of 
misrepresentation anc ridicule, to bring 
them into contempt, was the practice of 
Wilson and his coadjutors. 

Such a proceeding in any thing else but 
literature, would have drawn down upon 
the authors the condemnation both of the 
law and of public opinion. But in letters, it 
seems, slander is a venial offence. The 
poor spoken lie of mediocre malignity, in- 
tended to injure the “ standing” of aman in 
society, is visited with severe penalties ; but 
the falsehood which covers the name of an 
author with contempt, and makes his very 
reputation a source of misery, is considered 
“a righte excellent and merrie jest,” and 
rarely finds its way into the courts of law. 

It is not Wilson’s severity which is here 
especially blamed. The Edinburgh Review 
was severe and often unjust to writers. The 
critical laws which guided its course were 
not always the laws of strict morality. But 
there is a great difference between the bril- 
liant bitterness of Jeffrey and the bullying 
vituperation of Wilson. The Edinburgh 
Reviewers generally had a realizing sense 
that they were gentlemen. They managed to 
preserve something very much like decency 
even in their harshest reviews. They rarely 
attempted to maul the captive of their criti- 
cism. The difference between their general 
manners and that of the critics of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, is the difference between 
a swordsman and a pugilist. The “eminent 
hands” of the latter periodical hardly pre- 
serve the style and decencies of written 
composition. Their diction often sounds 
wonderfully like the conversation of a band 
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of rowdy authorlings meeting at a tavern, 
and spending their time in discussing the 
merits of rivals, opponents and superiors, 
over hot punch and sangaree. The mean 
jealousies of meager minds—the small vices 
of hireling hacks--the little follies, which a 
literary man, who was apt to forget his dig- 
nity, might practice in familiar talk, but 
which he would be ashamed to have creep 
into his compositions are the inspiration 
of many a “ Noctes,” and constitute the wit 
and humor of many a “withering” witty 
article. 

Wilson’s egotism is a prominent and of- 
fensive characteristic of his editorial compo- 
sitions. His estimate of his own power 
seems to be formed from a view of his men- 
tal proportions, as they lie mirrored in his 
self-esteem. To exait himself and to belittle 
others, appears to have been a prominent 
object of his editorial labors. The insolent 
tone of condescension, with which he often 
speaks of the great poets of the age, as if 
their fame depended upon his dogmatical 
and unreasoned decisions, is amusing. Scat- 
tered through the voluminous and various 
compositions of Christopher North, the edi- 
tor, we often find many a puff on John Wil- 
son, the poet. They, at least, are ever good 
friends. Wordsworth, Byron, Southey, 
Moore, Campbell, Coleridge, have innu- 
merable faults in conduct and mental char- 
acter,—the author of St. Agnes Eve and 
Hyperion, little “Johnnie Keats,” is a pu- 
ling young cockney, whose impertinence in 
printing his babyish twattle is deserving of 
the most stinging rebuke,—Hunt and Haz- 
litt are curs who have intruded, or vermin 
which have crawled into the domain of let- 
ters, and should be unhesitatingly destroyed 
—but for Jonn Witson, old Christopher 
North can indulge in unfeigned and un- 
forced panegyric. Itis delightful to see him 
on such perfect terms of amity and love 
with one of his contemporaries. To be sure, 
there is an epigram, which declares a cer- 
tain deseription of persons to have no rival 
in their love, because they love themselves ; 
but what does blustering, bullying, rosy- 
gilled Christopher care for that? Ifan au- 
thor’s readers do not see the full reach of his 
powers, why should not he assist them in 
the difficult task of forming correct conclu- 
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sions? The right of private judgment is no 
prominent principle of tory politics, and why 
should it be applied to tory literature? It 
must be acknowledged that the praise 
awarded to John Wilson is less unjust than 
the oracular judgments on John Wilson’s 
contemporaries. It would seem that the 
author of the Isle of Palms and the City of 
the Plague, would hardly need to be his own 
eulogist. It is more singular still that the 
writer of such poems should ever display the 
small jealousies and paltry ambition of a 
poetaster,—that a man with so much brains 
should manifest so much brass. Several 
passages in the “Noctes,”—-particularly in 
that number in which De Quincey is made 
to place Christopher Neérth above all the 
other critics of the age—are the very drunk- 
enness of egotism and impudence. 

Thus much for the disgraceful connection 
of Wilson with the cruelties of criticism, 
which have been practised by the bullying, 
self-constituted arbiters of public opinion, 
during the last thirty years. Of this portion 
of his character it is difficult to speak with 
calmness. It is deserving of unalloyed de- 
testation. There can be adduced no princi- 
ples of religion, morality or conventional 
decency, to justify or even to mitigate its 
ferocity and impudence. It is condemned 
by the common sense as well as the moral 
sense of every reasonable man, who surveys 
it in the proper light. Mere mental refine- 
ment is all that is needed to visit it with 
rebuke. It is condemned as much by a 
“Theory of Taste” as a “Theory of the 
Moral Sentiments.” 
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But so far the sketch we have given of ° 


Wilson is one-sided and incomplete. Chris- 
topher North, by the grace of brass editor 
of Blackwood’s, or Blackguard’s Magazine, 
is also the author of the Isle of Palms, of the 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, and 
of various exquisite poetical gems, full of 
tender sentiment and fine fancy. Wilson 
the editor, politician, and political critic, and 
Wilson the calm, meditative poet, are two 
altogether different men. It seems almost 
impossible that the writer of some passages 
in the “ Noctes,” should likewise have pro- 
duced the “ Lines on entering a Highland 
Glen” and the “ Widowed-mother.” The 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, the 
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Sorrows of Margaret Lyndsay and the For- 
esters are works which the world should not 
willingly let die. We feel convinced that 
they will be outlived by few of the novels 
written by Sir Walter Scott’s contempora- 
ries. A serene beauty and thoughtful ten- 
derness, an undefinable holiness and purity 
of sentiment hover over them. The spirit of 
melancholy musing on the joys and the sor- 
rows of existence; the sweet and gentle pa- 
thos, which characterize these beautiful em- 
anations of Wilson’s mind, have drawn forth 
almost as many tears as his critiques have 
regrets and curses. He must have system- 
atically perverted his powers to have writ- 
ten so badly after having written so well. 
John Wilson, the poet and novelist, is the 
antithesis of John Wilson the tory and edi- 
tor. 

Wilson is also a scholar. His learning is 
both extensive and thorough. His intel- 
lect, likewise, though not of large grasp, is, 
when he gives it fair play, neither deficient 
in depth nor acuteness. But his ungovern- 
able sensibility and his prejudices, succeed 
pretty well in distorting the clearness of its 
view, when it is exercised on the affairs of 
the busy world and the merits of his rivals. 
It would be useless to deny that many de- 
scriptive passages of great beauty and pic- 
turesqueness of expression, might be select- 
ed from his “ Miscellanies,” and from other 
papers, originally contributed to Black- 
wood’s Magazine. In his sober moods, the 
best portion of his character will occasion- 
ally look out upon us, and prove that he has 
not lost all his “original brightness.” But, 
with much humility, we believe that “ Chris- 
topher North’s Recreations” have been over- 
rated. They display much sensibility to the 
beautiful and a wide command of language, 
and are generally not informed with the de- 
faming and malevolent spirit which dis- 
graces so many of his “ noctes” and “ criti- 
cal papers ;” but still they are rude, wild, 
gaudy and unequal. His rhetoric is contin- 
ually rushing into excess. He is often pos- 
sessed by a feeling which his imagination 
is not powerful enough to shape into an im- 
age ; and his labors in attempting to give it 
expression are only productive of confused 
and fanciful rant. Some passages, which 
his admirers pertinaciously praise, are, to 
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of glittering words. Over but a very few 
of these much lauded compositions is there 
seen any thing like a presiding and directing 
power of will. They seem to have been 
produced in very inebriety of mind. Meta- 
phor, image and thought, all reel and stag- 
ger through his interminable sentences. The 
calm, quiet, thoughtful beauty, which gave 
so fine a tone to his earlier works, is rarely 
discerned in these more flashing essays. His 
imagination is stimulated to efforts beyond 
its capacity, until it becomes weak and im- 
becile. “We understand a fury in the 
words but not the words.” We perceive 
the violent contortions of a mind, wrought 
into spasmodic action by a process of gal- 
vanism,—not the native strength of a capa- 
cious intellect. A ten-pound shot can easily 
be fired from a cannon, but it is folly to at- 
tempt to ram it into a gun, and more folly to 
expect that it will do much execution, if by 
any possibility the attempt should succeed. 
In this rather harsh and hasty survey of 
Wilson’s character as manifest in his wri- 
tings, we have done him no intentional in- 
justice. It is the general custom of readers 
and critics to overlook his faults and exag- 
gerate his merits. The February number 
of the Edinburgh Review—a journal which, 
for a long series of years, he was wont to 
honor with the full measure of his ridicule 
and vituperation—contains an article in his 
praise. No writer within the last thirty 
years has been treated with so much lenity 
himself, or used greater severity to others. 
He has been guilty of carrying into the crit- 
ical judgment-seat, all those individual pecu- 
liarities and prejudices, which are generally 
thought to disqualify a person for the office 
of judge. He has cruelly insulted and de- 
famed many authors of unquestionable gen- 
ius. He has made criticism in many in- 
stances a persecution, and been liberal of 
the rack and the hot iron, to the victims of 
his caprices, his prejudices, and his party 
and personal hatred. A poet who held and 
disseminated liberal principles, stood about 
the same chance of obtaining justice from 
him, as an active supporter of liberty would 
have received, from Judge Jeffries. The 
immense power wielded by the editor of a 
widely circulated magazine, he exercised, 
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not with the temperance and impartiality of 
a wise ruler, but with the arrogance, the 
petulance, and the blind obstinacy of a pre- 
cocious boy. 

To be sure, he has not been always bitter 
and unjust even to opponents. As his de- 
cisions were more often the products of his 
veering whims than his reason, they were 
sometimes extravagantly eulogistic as well 
as extravagantly unjust and ferocious. He 
has praised with much heartiness many 
well-meaning and mediocre poets, and in 
some instances, lifted from obscurity a few 
men of genius. These acts of justice or 
mercy, however, seem to have sprung as 
much from the impulsive portion of his na- 
ture as his cruelties. Indeed, mental ine- 
briety is the most marked characteristic of 
his periodical writings. It is rare that his 
mind is displayed in his sober mood. Wild- 
ness and irregularity, the absence of a di- 
recting power, strike us continually in his 
spleen and in his rhapsodies. 

It is matter for regret that a mind of Wil- 





son’s capacities should not have been better 
disciplined,—that a heart, which originally 
contained so much gentleness, should have 
been perverted by passion, prejudice, and 
unrestrained impulse, to such bad uses. 
Had he been true to his better nature, he 
might have won, not a scandalous notoriety, 
but an unstained reputation. And we feel 
convinced that the possession of an unregu- 
lated genius, and attractive social powers, 
will not blind the judgment of posterity to 
the high literary crimes and misdemeanors 
which have been accumulating upon his 
name for a long series of years. 

If, however, the same clemency with 
which his eccentric course has been treated 
by his contemporaries, should influence the 
decisions of coming generations, it will be 
by condemning the records of his faults and 
errors to forgetfulness, and remembering 
him only as the poet and novelist,—as the 
author of the Isle of Palms and the Lights 
and Shadows of Scottish Life. 


NATURE’S TOILET. 


(AN BTCHING ON STEEL.) 


oer 


Tuts simple but pleasing subject is very skilfully etched by Charles Phillips, from a fine 
painting by Timbrell. The spirit and general effect of the original are well preserved. 
Etchings of this description afford an excellent study and model for students in drawing. A 
hint may also often be drawn from them by the contrivers of tableaux vivans. The follow- 
ing lines are illustrative of the design: 


Tis Nature’s toilet! In the crystal stream, 
Where wild-flowers dip their heads and glass their hues, 
She finds her mirror; and the mountain wind 
Touches her cheeks with all the rouge they need. 
A comb were useless while those taper fingers 

So well perform the offices of one 

Among those affluent tresses. Look upon her, 
Daughters of fashion, who with painful toil, 
Cosmetics manifold, barbaric arts, 

And tricks of dress, at war with health and beauty, 
Constrain, expand, and spoil your fair proportions, 
Look on this picture—then look at another, 

Which ye may see—by glancing in your mirrors ! 
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OUR NATIVE WILD FLOWERS. 


CWITH COLORED ENGRAVINGS.) 


NO. 1V¥. 
Crowroot Geranium, on Geranium Macutatum. . .. +s - Emsiem,—Scornrut Beauty. 
Gotpen Five-Frincer, on Porentitta CANADENSIS. « « « + «+ « Emscem,—Houmece Content. 
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In a wild mountain-glen that was trodden by few, 
Near a golden-hued flower a geranium grew ; 
And of beauty enamored looked scornfully down, 
And accosted the plant at its foot with a frown : 

** What art thou, that hast dared to blossom so near ? 

5 Dost thou dream, in thy pride, that an equal is here ? 
Come, thou low-born intruder! come look upon me ! 
And bethink thee if 1 am companion for thee !” 

Then the golden-hued flower meekly lifted its head, 
And unmoved, in a voice full of melody said : 

**T have gazed on thee oft, and thy beauty I know: 
But the God that did kindly that beauty bestow, 
Hath his heavenly bounties impartially shower’d, 
And the humblest and greatest are equally dower’d ! 
For the sun and the dew that give beauty to thee, 
Have a smile and a blessing as potent for me! 

And I own that thy blossoms are fairer than mine ; 
But I know, ere a leaf hath unfolded of thine, 
With my buds all expanded, I usher the spring ; 
And when spring-time is o’er, and no sunshine can bring 
New life to thy leaflets, my blossoms will swell, 
And lingering listen to summer’s farewell. 
And I broider the fields and help gladden the earth, 
When the flowrets around have forgotten thy birth ; 
And I mourn not, nor envy the charms that you prize, 
Since I live, and enjoy, when thy loveliness dies !” 

Emma F. Attston. 
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; Tuey tell me thou art laid to rest, $ Friend of my youth! my buried friend! 
3 Companion of my happiest years ! ; Thy step was gayest in the ring,— 
That thou hast joined the loved and blest 3 My thoughts far back through childhood wend, 
Whose early graves are wet with tears,— And can I now thy requiem sing ? 
That I shall never hear again Alas! I feel ’tis all in vain,— 
The voice that charmed my boyhood’s ear, Before such grief my spirits bow,:-— 
Nor meet among the haunts of men And oh, I cannot trace the pain ' 
; That honest grasp of love sincere, That weighs upon my heart-strin;ss now. 


Boston, Marcx 10, 1843. 
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THE PERILS OF PLEASING EVERY BODY. 


BY EPES SARGENT. 


He, who by the card 
Of the world’s opinion steers his course, shall harbor 


In no safe port. 


Not may seasons since, as I was sitting 
in a box of the Park Theatre, on the oc- 
casion of the performance of Bellini’s bril- 
liant opera of “La Somnambula,” one of 
those instances of the tyrannical surveillance 
exercised by the pit of an American audi- 
ence, over the assemblage in the first tier, 
occurred immediately under my notice. The 
exquisite duet, with which the first act con- 
cludes, had been charmingly sung by Mr. 
and Mrs. Wood—the curtain had fallen toa 
burst of enthusiastic applause from a well- 
filled house—and there was a noise of per- 
sons issuing from the boxes into the lobby, 
when a loud hiss from the pit attracted my 
attention. 

Looking in the quarter from which the 
sibilation proceeded, I discovered that the 
box, of which I was one of the occupants, 
was the centre of attraction for that portion 
of the audience, who were signifying their 
disapprobation. And what had excited 
among them those expressions of rebuke ? 


} It was long before I could divine the cause. 


At length, when the storm of hisses rose to 
such a height, that many ladies began to 


) rise in alarm from their seats, I learned 


that a gentleman on the front bench, ina 
white broadcloth overcoat, was the object 
of the pit’s sapient displeasure because of 
his persisting in using an opera-glass. 

The individual thus designated was of the 
middle height, slim, and apparently of a deli- 
cate constitution, but with a head and face 


, indicative of strength of character and intel- 


lectual cultivation. And yet there was some- 
thing in the expression of the features, that 
puzzled me exceedingly, while at the same 
time I felt that it was irresistibly winning. 
It was benign and playful, with a dash of 


; scorn ; self-possessed, fearless and energetic, 


and, at the same time, humble, child-like and 
unassuming. “That man is a perfect para- 
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Hasincton’s QuEEN OF ARRAGON. 


dox,” thought I to myself; “his head is a 
bundle of contradictions.” 

The hissing of those censors of manners 
and applauders of sentiment, whose tribunal 
is the pit, seemed to produce no outward 
manifestation of concern in the object, for 
whom it was intended. With the most im- 
perturbable gravity, he continued to level 
his opera-glass now in one direction and 
now in another, occasionally wiping it with 
a fine cambric handkerchief, and then delib- 
erately lifting it to his eyes, notwithstanding 
the hisses, shrieks and cat-calls, which the 
movement invariably called forth. 

“Put down that quizzing-glass, d—n your 
eyes!” screamed a stout, burly young man, 
rising on one of the benches but a few feet 
from the box, and shaking his fist at the 
holder. For an instant the hissing was sus- 
pended ; and, much to my surprise, the gen- 
tleman with the opera-glass removed it from 
his eyes. The pit, supposing that they had 
at length gained the victory, began to ap- 
plaud; but their congratulations were speed- 
ily checked. He had merely removed the 
offending instrument to arrange the screw. 
Apparently as regardless of the existence 
of any one in the pit before him as he was 
of the man in the moon, he now again re- 
sumed his inspection of some distant object, 
the drop-curtain, perhaps, with his glass. 
His censors seemed to grow absolutely fran- 
tic at this new evidence of his disregard of 
their clamor; and the stalwart young man, 
who had before risen to intimidate him by a 
menace of personal violence, again started 
up, and called upon him to put down that 
glass. 

“At him, Bob! Pitch into him, and take 
it away,” cried several voices, in coarse ac- 
cents of encouragement. 

Bob drew nearer, evidently disposed to do 
their bidding. 
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The gentleman rose, holding the glass in 
his left hand, and regarding his antagonist 
through it with perfect composure. Bob 
suddenly reached forward and attempted to 
snatch it away. Buthe little dreamed what 
manner of customer he had to deal with. 
Without removing the glass, the gentleman, 
by a well-directed blow with his right hand, 
sent the brawny ruffian staggering and 
bleeding, nearly into the centre of the pit. 

The whole audience now rose in a state 
of excitement; and cries of “Put them out! 
Put them out!” resounded from every part 
of the theatre. Almost the only person who 
seemed to be wholly unconcerned in the 
midst of the tumult, was the gentleman, who 
had innocently produced it. He continued 
to hold the opera-glass to his eyes, notwith- 
standing the angry expostulations of many 
gentlemen in the boxes, and the uproar 
created by the Chesterfields of the pit. No- 
thing could induce him to remove it—not 
even the pleading and reproachful glances 
of a beautiful girl who occupied an adjoin- 
ing seat. The handle of the glass seemed 
glued to his hand, and the barrels to his 
eyes. 

While the excitement was at its height, 
the curtain rose, and the sound of music di- 
verted the attention of the audience. The 
man with the opera-glass composedly took 
his seat, and the pit sullenly and murmur- 
ingly followed his example. By the time 
Mrs. Wood, as the fair sumnambulist, had 
entered Rodolph’s apartment and com- 
menced the plaintive melody she sings in her 
sleep, all was once more tranquil, and the 
second act closed without any interruption. 
As the curtain fell, the pit simultaneously 
turned, as one man, to look after their friend 
with the opera-glass. He had replaced it 
in his side-pocket, the moment he found 
there was no attempt to oppose him in the 
use of it; but now, that he perceived the 
object of those who were scrutinizing him, 
he again drew it forth with most provoking 
deliberation and coolness, and, after eare- 
fully wiping it with his glove, lifted it slowly 
but surely to his eyes. Again did one con- 
sentaneous hiss arise from the pit, and again 
did the refractory subject quietly persist in 
the act, which excited their displeasure. In 
vain did some swear at him, and some 


shake their fists. Since the display he had 
already given of his pugilistic prowess, no 
one among those who condemned his perse- 
vering defiance of the despotism of Mes- 
sieurs, the mob, ventured to do more than 
indulge in an impotent threat. After the 
whole house had once more been thrown 
into a state of commotion, the curtain rose 
upon the third act, and quiet was restored. 
Mrs. Wood's brilliant execution of the 
beautiful finale, “ Ah ! don’t mingle,” seemed 
to drown the recollection of the recent dis- 
turbances. The applause was universal, 
and the man with the opera-glass joined in 
it with evident enthusiasm. But soon the 
plaudits died away—the curtain fell—and 
the pit, seeing nothing more upon the stage 
to engage their attention, again turned their 
eyes to the man with the opera-glass, re- 
maining in their places apparently for the 
sole purpose of watching his movements. 
That imperturbable individual arose—drew 
on his gloves, a process which he contrived 
to render rather tedious—buttoned his white 
surtout tightly around him up to his chin— 
placed his cane under his arm, and then 
wheeled about as if to depart. Buta party 
in one of the private boxes of the second 
tier have suddenly arrested his attention. 
He turns, once more draws forth the porten- 
tous opera-glass, and applies it to his eyes. 
At this final display of indifference to their 
prejudices, the poor fellows in the pit seemed 
to grow almost wild with rage, and a volley 
of hisses and yells, that surpassed all former 
ebullitions in emphasis and force, was di- 
rected towards the offending individual. 
For a full minute he continued, in spite of 
the clamor, to make use of the glass. Then, 
with a face, which betrayed nothing save an 
expression of curiosity as to the identity of 
the persons he had been surveying, he slowly 
deposited the glass in its case, restored the 
case to his pocket, bowed gracefully to the 
gentlemen of the pit, and, with the air of a 
man who loiters, he knows not why, took his 
departure, as deaf; apparently, to the un- 
earthly noises around bim as to the music of 
the spheres. An orange, which was aimed 
at him by some one among the more violent 
of the Pittites, took effect on the ruby cheek 
of a corpulent gentleman, who had been vo- 
ciferating with great animation against him, 
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because of the contempt he had manifested 
for the voice of the majority. The fat man 
turned in the direction from which the mis- 
sile came—and the last I saw of him, he was 
shaking his fists, and working himself up 
into a state which threatened to render him 
a most promising subject for an attack of 
apoplexy. What became of him I never 
heard, though I carefully examined the re- 
ports of the coroner’s inquests for several 
days afterward. 

On issuing from the theatre into the open 
air, I found that the weather was rainy, and, 
having with me no umbrella, I called to a 
cab-man to take me in his vehicle. 

“Cab’s engaged, sir,” replied the man; 
“but perhaps the gentleman won’t object to 
giving you a seat.” 

“No you don’t, driver!” cried a voice 
from the inside. “No tricks upon travellers, 
if you please !” 

“It isno matter,” said I. 
another cab here soon.” 

“ But it is matter,” exclaimed the occu- 
pant of the cab in an altered tone. “Open 
the door, driver. Why keep the gentleman 
standing in the rain? You are quite wel- 
come, sir. I only go as far as the Globe.” 

“My own destination !” replied I. “This 
is quite fortunate.” 

I entered the vehicle, and the light of a 
lamp falling at the same moment upon the 
features of the occupant, I at once saw that 
he wes the man who had produced the sen- 
sation in the theatre by his independent use 
of an opera-glass. 

“T was glad to see that you came off vic- 
torious,” said I. ‘You bravely vindicated 
the liberty of the individual in your person.” 

“You allude to me and my opera-glass,” 
he replied. “ What an absurd tyranny was 
that they attempted to exercise over me! If 
such demands are submitted to, we shall 
soon see them hooting a man for wearing a 
patent respirator or a pair of sky-blue spec- 
tacles.” 

“The perfect composure with which you 
met their assaults, was admirable,” said I. 
“It looked at one time as if there would be 
a personal melée.” 

“] have always found,” returned my com- 
panion, “that those who lend themselves, 

whether collectively or individually, to op- 


“ There will be 
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pression of any kind, are invariably cow- 
ards. It proved so in the affair of the opera- 
glass.” 

The noise of the wheels prevented the in- 
terchange of many more remarks, and in 
three minutes we reached. the Globe in 
safety. 

“Do you ever take supper?” asked my 
new acquaintance, as we entered the hotel. 

“T occasionally fall into the habit, after 
going through a course of balls and par- 
ties,” I replied, “but of late I have been 
abstinent.” 

“ A few oysters and a glass of Blancard’s 
sparkling Hock can do you no harm, I am 
sure,” said my companion, leading the way 
to the dining-hall. 

“It has occurred to me several times that 
you were studying me,” continued he, as we 
found ourselves seated at the table. 

“T acknowledge myself a general student 
of character,” said I: “and of course yours 
presents itself as one well worthy of scru- 
tiny.” 

‘“You are quite right there,” returned he. 
“ Fill up your glass; and before we swear 
eternal friendship, hear my story. Born of 
a reputable family and to a handsome for- 
tune, I started life upon the principle of 
pleasing every body without reference to my 
own advantage. ‘ What a sweet, amiable, 
obliging boy was the exclamation of all 
who knew me, from my maiden aunt to the 
girl who scrubbed the floors. Little dunce 
that I was, I was proud of their commenda- 
tion, and pleased with expressions of grati- 
tude from every human creature, who might 
chance to come in my way. My organ of 
approbativeness must have been enormous 
in those days. It has sensibly decreased 
since. But I am wearying you?” 

“ Not at all. Pray proceed.” 

“If you are very much interested, we will 
change the subject.” 

“Very well. It is a matter of perfect in- 
difference to me.” 

“Then I will go on; and since you seem 
indisposed to drink any more, I will re-fill 
your glass. But to return to mystory. As 
I grew upI manifested the same solicitous 
desire to be thought well of by the world, 
that I had displayed in my more verdant 
days. Atcollege so sensitive was I to the 
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dislike of my classmates, so afraid of having 
them think or speak harshly of me, that I 
rarely ventured to say ‘ No,’ to any request 
whatsoever. The consequence was, that 
before my junior year I was expelled, in 
company with Frank Dubrawl, who had 
not only borrowed money from me to a most 
patronizing extent, but had led me into the 
scrape, which was the cause of my collegiate 
disgrace. Rarely did I make any move- 
ment, however trivial, without consulting my 
friends as to its expediency. And rather 
than displease any of them I would abandon 
it altogether. ‘What profession shall 1 
choose ?’ I asked them, after the abrupt ter- 
mination of my scholastic career. ‘Study 
medicine,’ said one. ‘The law! said an- 
other. ‘Divinity! said my maiden aunt. 
‘Civil engineering,’ said Frank Dubrawl. 
‘Come into my counting-room, and learn to 
be a merchant,’ said an uncle of mine of the 
old school. It appeared to me, that the only 
possible mode of avoiding giving offence to 
all my advisers, was to take the advice of 
no one in particular, but to remain as I was, 
and do nothing. Accordingly I devoted my- 
self to that agreeable vocation. One sum- 
mer-day I fell in love. The fair object was 
the daughter of a hotel-keeper, who had the 
reputation of having acquired a large for- 
tune by gambling. I never thought to in- 
quire who or what he was. He had the 
appearance and manners of a gentleman ; 
and his daughter—sweet Emily Bertrand ! 
I cannot mention thy name even at this late 
day, without a choking sensation in my 
throat, as if my heart would follow it! 
Pshaw! Sink sentiment!” 

“ Ay, sink sentiment! and on with your 
story! I am afraid it is going to be a long 
one,” said I, beginning to fathom some of 
the peculiarities of my new friend’s charac- 
ter. 

He looked at me with an expression of 
momentary surprise, and then replied: 
“You object to sentiment, do you? My 
story cannot be told without it, and so I will 
proceed. We met first at Trenton Falls— 
Emily and I. She was proceeding along 
the narrow shelf of the parapet that towers 
high above the tumbling stream. Her father 
followed her steps. I was coming towards 
them from the opposite direction. On turn- 
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ing an angle in the rocky wall the shelf be- 
came so narrow, and the abyss beneath so 
formidable, that Emily grew suddenly giddy 
and turned pale. ‘I am fainting—falling ! 
she exclaimed. Her father was some rods 
behind her. The shelf on which she stood 
was so narrow, and the wall above overhung 
it so closely, that it was impossible for two 
persons, who accidentally met, to pass each 
other, without the utmost danger. There 
seemed no hope for the young lady, and the 
hazard of attempting to rescue her was most 
imminent. I did not stop, however, to con- 
sider chances. Grasping with one hand a 
rough knob of rock, that protruded from the 
side of the perpendicular precipice, I threw 
my disengaged arm around her, and re- 
ceived her as she was falling. With great 
difficulty I bore her back along the flinty 
parapet to a wide platform produced by a 
semicircular sweep in the rocky buttress, 
that forms the Titanic bank of the cascades. 
A handful of water from the river quickly 
revived her. We were soon joined by her 
father, who, in the ecstasy of his gratitude 
for her deliverance, actually kissed my 
hands. I guided them home to the hotel 
through a valley in the precipitous line of 
rock, which was a more secure if a less pic- 
turesque road than that which they had 
trodden. This incident naturally enough 
led to a farther acquaintance. They were 
to tarry a week longer at the Falls, and I 
soon made up my mind to remain also. I 
have always looked back upon that week as 
the happiest of my life. It was touching to 
observe the relation that existed between 
the father and daughter. He, a thorough 
man of the world, addicted to horse-racing 
and gambliag, appeared to undergo in her 
presence a thorough transformation, and to 
regard her as a superior being—a saint, 
whose intercession would plead for him 
trumpet-tongued before Heaven’s tribunal. 
Never did a harsh or profane word escape 
him while she was by. It was as if there 
was an atmosphere of purity about her, in 
which no sullying thought could exist. Her 
beauty was of the most decided and faultless 
kind. Every feature and every limb seemed 
perfectly in harmony with the symmetrical 
character of her intellectual faculties, and the 
sweetness, truth, and translucency of her 
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moral. All the means of education that $ language fluently—which I did not. Her 


money could supply had been afforded her, 
and nobly had she availed herself of them. 
It had never been my lot to meet with ac- 
complishments so rare, and an intelligence 
so extensive united to so much simplicity of 
manner. The secret was to be found, per- 
haps, in the fact, that in consequence of her 
father’s questionable position, she had seen 
hardly any thing of society; and yet with 
what matchless grace and dignity did she 
demean herself in every situation! How 
poor and paltry seemed the conventionali- 
ties of fashion and of art, compared with the 
unstudied felicities of her own truthful na- 
ture! Our rambles in the neighboring 
groves of pine, our fishing-parties, our little 
concerts, at which Emily sang as if the soul 
of Malibran had entered her frame, are 
among the etceteras, which your imagina- 
tion must supply. At the end of the week, I 
was so far enamored, that I accompanied 
the Bertrands to the city. What a tempest 
was raised about my ears when it was dis- 
covered by my kind friends and relatives, 
that I was in danger of involving myself in 
a serious love-affair with the daughter of a 
man like Bertrand !” 

“Surely you did not allow their opposi- 
tion to influence you in a concern of the 
heart ?” 

“ How could I endure the thought of dis- 
pleasing so many dear and disinterested 
friends ? I did not absolutely surrender all 
hope of winning Emily’s love, but I consent- 
ed to refrain from popping the question un- 
til I had visited Europe, and seen a little of 
Parisian society. I took leave of her with 
much emotion. Her little hand quivered 
tremulously in mine as I bade her farewell. 
But my officious friends afforded me no op- 
portunity of lingering. One of them en- 
gaged my passage, and another saw my 
baggage shipped. I crossed the Atlantic— 
passed a week or two in London—hurried 
to Paris, and then to escape from my own 
discontent, dashed into Italy. But at every 
step, the reflection occurred to me, ‘How 
doubly charming would all this be, if she 
were only with me!’ I had often heard her 
discourse with enthusiasm of Italy, and of 
the delight she anticipated in one day visit- 
ing that land of romance. She spoke the 








temper was like the clime itself—bland, sun- 
ny and clear. Why should I ramble in sel- 
fish solitude, when I had the means of se- 
curing such a companion? I suddenly 
formed a determination—hastened to Leg- 
horn—and took passage in a merchant ves- 
sel for New-York. My aunt seemed to 
divine the motive of my speedy return; for 
almost the first words she greeted me with 
were: ‘ Well, your famous beauty, the ho- 
tel-keeper’s daughter, is married.—‘ Indeed !” 
said I, turning pale. ‘O, yes. Married to 
a captain of one of the Liverpool packets— 
a very proper match for her!—I withdrew 
to my room, sick at heart. My other friends 
confirmed my aunt’s statement; and, quite 
indifferent to my fate, I allowed them to cut 
and carve for me as they pleased. They 
were not long in finding me a wife. She 
belonged, they informed me, to one of the 
oldest families in the city, and her father was 
quite wealthy. As for her person it was un- 
exceptionable. For some time I repudiated 
the idea of marriage. But when they at 
length, as a dernier resort, told me that the 
young lady was desperately in love with 
me—positively pining through my neglect— 
my base-spirited good nature—my old pro- 
pensity to please every body—got the better 
of my discretion. She became my wife. 
For a year or two we lived harmoniously 
enough; but her unconscionable extrava- 
gances at length aroused my serious resist- 
ance. Her father’s disreputable failure in 
business seemed to produce no effect upon 
her spendthrift habits. By following the 
advice of my dear friends, 1 had managed 
to sink two-thirds of my property in bad 
speculations. I resolved upon an immediate 
reduction of my expenses—sold my house 
and furniture—and moved into humble pri- 
vate lodgings. The next day my wife left 
in the steam-packet for Charleston, in com- 
pany with my old friend, Frank Dubrawl.” 

“ Pleasant !” 

“Very. But the consequence was some- 
what tragical. The steam-packet was 
wrecked, and the fugitives were among the 
lost. My character now began to undergo 
that change, one of the manifestations re- 
sulting from which you saw exhibited by me 
this evening in my obstinate defiance of 
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public opinion. So far from being sedulously 
anxious to please every body, I don’t care a 
brass farthing for what this man or that 
chooses to say of me; and I make it a point 
to adopt the course that is precisely oppo- 
site to that which my advisers recommend. 
My g od uncle besought me not to invest 
the remnant of my property in certain ‘ fan- 
cy stocks.” I immediately invested every 
cent in them. They rose fifty—a hundred— 
two hundred per cent. My uncle advised 
me to hold on. I instantly sold out, 
thereby securing to myself a handsome for- 
tune, and escaping absolute ruin—for the 
stocks soon went down to nothing. I am 
rather gratified than otherwise when I hear 
of my being soundly abused; but, what is 
very extraordinary, now that I am sincerely 
indifferent to the praise or dispraise of any 
man or woman, or body of men or women, I 
am much beiter spoken of, and my company 
is much more sought after, than when I was 
constantly on the qui vive to conciliate the 
good opinion of all I met.” 

“That is very natural,” returned I. 
“ Some philosopher remarks, that we ought 
not to be too anxious about the good opin- 
ion of others ; for, in proportion to our anx- 
iety, it will, out of mere perverseness, be 
denied to us. And yet, Ben Jonson says: 


* Contempt of fame begets contempt of virtue.’ ” 


“Qut upon the virtue,” exclaimed my 
companion, “which looks to any respect 
P 3 y pe 


but self-respect for its reward! No, my ; 


young friend. The man is an ass, who 
does not fearlessly act out himself without 
regard to the favorable opinion of ‘all the 
world, and his wife, as the French say. 
What author ever wrote a great thing, who 
wrote with a fear of the critics before his 
eyes? Suppose that the Edinburgh Re- 
view had existed in the time of Shakspeare, 
and that the bard of Avon had given heed 
to its lawyer-like adducement of proofs, that 
he was full of faults and anachronisms, 
would he have been Shakspeare any longer, 
think you ?” 

“You must have spent the last few years 
abroad ?” asked I, unwilling to protract the 
discussion, as the hour was late. 

“ You are right. ButI see that you are 




















getting sleepy, and, though it is against my 
principles, I will let you off.” 

We bade each other good-night. Several 
years elapsed, and I had lost nearly all 
recollection of “the man I had met at the 
play.” But not long since, in looking for a 
friend’s room at the Astor-House, 1 acci- 
dentally opened the door of the wrong 
apartment. A gentleman and lady were at 
the window, and in the arms of the latter, 
who was surpassingly lovely, was a beauti- 
ful child. Apologizing for my mistake, I 
was hastily retiring, when a glance of re- 
cognition on the part of the gentleman de- 
tained me. In another moment I became 
aware that the hero of the opera-glass stood 
before me. We interchanged greetings, 
and he introduced me to his wife — his 
“Emily,” as he called her. I at once re- 
membered her name and the story of his 
life. 

“You shall hear the denouement,” said 
he, “if you will stop and take dinner with 
us.” 

I assented ; and the sequel ran thus: The 

; story, which my friend’s kind relatives had 
told him of Emily’s marriage, proved to be 
3 8 fiction. Through an extraordinary run of 
; ill luck, her father had been reduced from 
; 
: 
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affluence to penury. Ill health was added 
to his other misfortunes ; and, for many 
months, she supported him by copying mu- 
sic for one of the theatres. At a moment, 
? when their privations had become most crit- 
ical, by one of those coincidences, which oc- 
cur oftener in real life than careless observ- 
; ers suppose, their companion of Trenton 
S 
; 





Falls encountered Emily—learned from her 
the circumstances that had transpired since 
their last meeting—and accompanied her to 
the humble lodgings where her father lay 
; upon his death-bed. The last momentsof the 
invalid were serene and even cheerful; for 
over him were bent the faces of his daugh- 
ter and her affianced lover, and it seemed to 
be his faith, that the intercession of the for- 
mer would make his future lot a happy one. 

About half a year after Bertrand’s de- 
cease, Emily was united to the friend, who 
had so opportunely come to her assistance 
on more than one occasion. They removed 
to a beautiful country-seat not many miles 
§ from the city; and here “the man I met at 
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the play,” though still quite indifferent to } to do,) but in first pleasing one’s self in the 
the good or evil report of the world, finds } choice of a wife, and in then being content 
that true happiness is to be found, not in } with pleasing one’s own conscience and her. 
pleasing every body, (which the perverse- And what better moral do you ask toa 
ness of men will not allow even the Creator : story, fair lady, than this ? 








CLARA. 


BY J. T. ADAMS. 


“ Our life is but a sleep and a forgetting.”’ 
Worpswortn. 
I. 
Ciara, I love thee! thou to me 
Art life and fame and hope and heaven ; 
United by a high decree, 
Long since to each our souls were given ! 
Ere yonder living fires illumed 
The blue illimitable sky, 
Our Love’s consummate blossom bloomed 
To live when they in ashes lie. 


IV. 

Else whence this fulness of delight 

When to my heart thine own is prest ? 
And, ifa moment from thy sight, 

Why am I lonely and unblest ? 

! is it not thou dost restore 

The ever loved, the fancied lost ? 
I see the wings, I hear once more 

Sweet warblings from the heavenly coast ! 


Il. 
In other worlds, more blest than ours, 
We two the fields of light have trod, The rainbow’s colors interfuse 
And plucked the amaranthine flowers, Before perfected light can shine, 


2 

| 

$ 

; 

: v. 

; 

That spring to meet the smile of God. So we in each our beings lose. 

g 


As by a mystery divine 


And ours hath been celestial fare ; And, as articulated speech 
The purple beam hath lit our ey<s, Imparts a living soul to sound, 
And we have winged the charméd air Indissolubly, each in each, 
Along the streams of Paradise. Our conscious selves in one are bound. 


MI. 

Responsive to the other’s soul, 

Like harps that sound if either plains, 
Where being’s tides in glory roll, 

We two once hymned angelic strains. 
And ours hath been a common fate ;— 

Borne on the wheels that ceaseless move, 
From world to world, from state to state, 

We still are joined and still we love. 


VI, 
Then waft us on life’s changing tide 
Through boundless space, from sphere to 
sphere ! 
My lovely partner at my side, 
How bright will every scene appear ! 
And happy memory shall fling 
An added radiance o’er our way, 
And fire the eye, and nerve the wing, 


To soar from day to brighter day ! 
Harrissure, Marcu 7, 1843. 
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Tuts law, they say, great Nature’s chain connects, 
That causes ever must produce effects: 
In me behold reversed great Nature’s laws— 


All my effects lost by a single cause ! 
Vou. I.—20 
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BY, C. M. WARD, M. D. 


Durine the time that Murat held military 
rule at Madrid, he had occasion to send im- 
portant despatches to Junot, then at Lisbon ; 
but it was a matter of great difficulty, as all 
the roads to Lisbon were in possession of 
the army of Castagnos—troops commanded 
by the most distinguished men of the Span- 
ish revolution—and were also infested by a 
more dreaded enemy of the French, the 
guerillas. 

Murat spoke of his embarrassment to Baron 
Strogonoff, the Russian ambassador at Mad- 
rid. Russia was at this time the friend more 
than the ally of France. After some consi- 
deration, Strogonoff said he thought it could 
be managed. He proposed that a Polish 
lancer, dressed in the Russian uniform, 
should be charged with despatches from his 
court to Admiral Siniavin, who was then at 
the port of Lisbon, and that he might at the 
same time convey verbal despatches from 
Murat. This scheme, he thought, was the 
more practicable, as the insurgent army of 
Castagnos was very desirous to obtain the 
neutrality of Russia, and therefore it was 
not likely they would give cause of umbrage 
by ill-treating its messenger. 

Murat was delighted with this ingenious 
plan, and immediately sent a request to 
Krasinski, the Polish commander, to be fur- 
nished with any young man of his corps 
whom he could recommend as brave, intelli- 
gent, and of good address. A young Pole, 
eighteen years of age, named Leckinski, vo- 
lunteered for the dangerous service. 

Murat, who himself could calmly look 
death in the face, could not, however, in this 
instance, help pointing out to Leckinski the 
great peril he would be in should he be dis- 
covered. The young Pole smiled and said, 
“T thank your imperial highness for having 
honored me above my comrades by selecting 
me for this duty, and I promise to render a 

good account of my mission.” This bold 
and unaffected reply inspired the confidence 
of Murat, who forthwith gave him his in- 
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structions, when he departed for Lisbon 
dressed in the Russian uniform, and furnished 
with the despatches for Admiral Siniavin. 
The two first days passed without molest- 
ation ; but about the afternoon of the third, 
Leckinski was surrounded and taken pri- 
soner by a Spanish troop, who having dis- 
armed him, dragged him before the com- 
manding officer, who happened to be Cas- 
tagnos himself: Let the chief be who he 
might, however, Leckinski saw that he was 
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inevitably lost if he was recognised asa 3 


partisan of the French. He therefore de- 
termined on the instant not to speak a word 
of French, and only to answer in Russian 
or German, both of which languages he 
could speak fluently. 

The dreadful imprecations uttered on all 
sides in his way to Castagnos, told him his 
doom was already sealed. He had before 
his eyes the horrible fate of General René, 
who, a few weeks before this, in executing 
a mission similar to his own—endeavoring 
to join Junot—had been assassinated in the 
most barbarous way, and expired amidst the 
most frightful tortures. Death by torture 
creates terror even in the stoutest heart, 
and the blood round the heart of the young 
Pole froze within him for an instant. 

“Who are you?” said Castagnos in 
French, which he spoke well, as he had 
been educated at Sorrize. Leckinski looked 
at him steadily, and made a sign of ignor- 
ance, and answered in German, “I don’t 
understand you.” Castegnos, who spoke 
German, did not perhaps wish to figure fur- 
ther in the matter, as he left one of his staff 
to continue the interrogatories. 

The young Pole answered alternately in 
Russian and German, but never once let 
slip the least French intonation. He was, 
however, very uneasy, as he was in a very 
small room surrounded by a crowd of men 
eager for his blood, who only waited for his 
being pronounced French to fall on him and 
massacre him. 
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; These sanguinary feelings increased to a Russia, whose neutrality we have solicited?” 
pitch beyond the control of even the general : “No!” said his officers; “but let us prove 
himself, in consequence of what appeared a : this man.” 

most unlucky incident. An aide-de-camp of ; Leckinski heard all, for he understood 
Castagnos, a man fanatically patriotic, as { Spanish. He was led out of the chamber, 
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there "were many in the Spanish war, and ; 
who, the moment Leckinski was taken, pro- ‘ 


nounced him to be a French spy, rushed 
into the chamber, dragging a peasant dress- 
ed in brown cloth, with a red feather in a 
high conical hat. The officer made way 
through the crowd, and, placing the man 
opposite Leckinski, said, “ Look well at this 
man, and say whether he is really a Russian 
ora German. He is a spy; I will swear it 
with my life,” said he, stamping furiously. 
The peasant in the mean time attentively 
examined the features of the young Pole. 
The examination was not long; for, darting 
a malignant glance, with his eyes burning 
with rage, he clapped his hands, and cried 
out, “ He is a Frenchman! he is a French- 
man!” and then told them that he had been 
only a few weeks ago at Madrid with some 
cut straw, which had been required from his 
village, as well as from every other in the 
district. ‘“ And I recognise this man,” con- 
tinued the peasant, “as he who received 
my pertion of forage, and who gave mea 
receipt for it.’ This was true. Castagnos 
possibly saw the truth of it; but he wasa 
noble and generous adversary, and it was 
not by massacres that he wished to build up 
the edifice of Spanish liberty, which would 
have risen more beautifully, and more dur- 
ably, had such men as himself, Romana, 
and Palafox, had the sole direction of affairs. 
He saw well that the young man was not a 
Russian, but he dreaded the horrible atro- 
cities which would have been inflicted on 
him, should he be identified as a French- 
man. There was a doubt, and, above all, 
his appearance bespoke favor. He proposed, 
therefore, that he should be allowed to con- 
tinue his journey, for Leckinski persisted that 
he was a Russian, and did not know a word 
of French. But at the first word the gene- 
ral uttered, there arose a hundred threaten- 
ing voices, and even murmurs of the word 
traitor applied to himself. There seemed 
then no hope of mercy, for man becomes 
ferocious when he fears for himself. “ You 
wish, then,” said he, “to risk a rupture with 
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and thrown into a place which might have 
passed for one of the most frightful dungeons 
of the Inquisition. At the moment the Span- 
iards had stopped him, he had not eaten any 
thing since the night before, and when the 


: door of his prison closed on him, he had been 
> eighteen hours without food. Add to this 


the fatigue he had undergone, the anguish 


> and deep anxiety of his situation, and it will 


not be considered surprising that he fell 
nearly fainting on his wretched bed, which 
was placed ina corner of the room. The 
sun was not yet set. He had a glimpse of 
it through the clefi in the wall above his 
head, and the light, so brilliant in beautiful 
Estremadura, for a time cheered the heart 
of the poor prisoner. 

This source of consolation, however, soon 
left him; the heavens became murky and 
cheerless; night closed around all; and 
poor Leckinski had full leisure to contem- 
plate his dreadful position, which he judged 
as almost without the least hope. 

He was undoubtedly a brave man. But 
to die at eighteen; it was very young. He 
battled with the visions which came before 
him and succeeded each other as in a phan- 
tasmagoria; at length youth and fatigue 
yielded, and he was shortly buried in the 
most profound sleep, the very image of 
death. 

He had slept for about two hours, when 
the door of his prison was gently opened, 
and some one entered on tip-toe. A hand 
was placed before the lamp, and then some 
one leaned over the bed of the prisoner. 
The hand was taken suddenly from before 
the light, and he was touched slightly on his 
shoulder, and the sweet and gentle tones 
of a woman’s voice said in French, “Do you 
wish to take supper?” Leckinski suddenly 
jumped up in his bed, with his eyes scarcely 
open, and said in German, “ What do they 
want with me ?” 

“Let this man have something to eat,” 
said Castagnos, on learning the result of 
this first proof, “and then let his horse be 
saddled, and allow him to pursue his jour- 
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ney. Heisnota Frenchman. How could 
he be master of himself at such a time ?—it 
is impossible.” 

But Castagnos was not alone. They 
gave Leckinski something to eat; but his 
horse was not saddled, and he remained in 
his prison till the morning. He was then 
taken to a place, and was shown the bodies 
of ten Frenchmen, who had been horribly 
massacred by the peasants of Truxilla. They 
kept him here all the day, threatening him 
with death, and that a horrible one. Con- 
stantly surrounded with snares, listened to 
with the most eager ears in order to catch a 
sound which might betray him, and watched 
by the most piercing eyes, to discover a sus- 
picious movement, he nevertheless main- 
tained his equanimity. He had passed his 
word not to flinch, and he was resolved to 
keep it, and fulfil his commission. Not a 
single gesture or word of a suspicious nature 
escaped him. At length, after many hours 
of the most cruel trials, he was reconducted 
to his prison, and left to all the horrors of his 
uncertain fate. 

“Gentlemen,” said Castagnos, “I feel 
with you the great importance of preventing 
communication between the chiefs of the 
French army who are in Spain; but here, 
in the position in which we find this officer, 
we cannot treat him as a spy upon the sim- 
ple assertion of one of our men. This man 
may be deceived by a resemblance, and then 
we shall become murderers—a part certain- 
ly ill becoming us to take, gentlemen.” 

Poor Leckinski felt a degree of pleasure 
in re-entering his dungeon, which was com- 
paratively an agreeable change from what 
he had undergone for the last twelve hours. 
He had nothing before his eyes but gibbets 
and hideous bloody carcasses, exhibited to 
him by men with the looks of demons, 
and the most‘ferocious countenances. His 
thoughts were, as it were, under the influ- 
ence of a spell. He believed he saw on the 
cracked walls of his prison the fantastic 

shadows of the victims he had seen hanging 
from the trees on the road-side. Surround- 
ed by these gloomy visions, exhausted na- 
ture again overcame him, and he fell into a 
deep sleep. 

During this repose, his door was again 
softly opened, and his bed approached. The 
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same gentle voice said in French, “ Get up, 
and come ; you are saved, and your horse is 
saddled.” 

The courageous Leckinski, however, al- 
ways on his guard, said in German, “ What 
do they want with me ?” ° 

Castagnos, on learning the result of this 
new proof, declared that the young Russian 
was a noble fellow. He had thought so, he 
said, all along. But this opinion could not 
sway the commission, who wished to find him 
guilty, and all were outrageous at being 
thwarted in their wishes. All party spirit 
tends to weaken our just judgments of 
things; but the party spirit at this time in 
Spain raged with indescribable violence. 
These men, being baffled in accomplishing 
their bloodthirsty desire for a human sacri- 
fice, were completely beside themselves. 
They were the same judges who had con- 
demned General René to be sawed in two! 
who had placed Colonel Pavetti in an oven, 
and had horribly mutilated Franceschi. 

Leckinski knew his danger, but he quailed 
not. After another dreadful night, four men, 
one of whom was the same who said he had 
seen him at Madrid, came to conduct him 
before a sort of tribunal, composed of many 
of the officers of the staff of General Castag- 
nos. During the short interval on his way, 
they uttered the most terrible threats; but, 
true to his resolution, Leckinski appeared 
not to understand what they said. When 
he came before his judges, he appeared to 
understand what was going on, more from 

the preparations than from what was said 
around him. He asked where his inter- 
preter was. The examination commenced. 
He was asked what his object was in trav- 
elling from Madrid to Lisbon. He answered 
by showing his despatches from the Russian 
ambassador, and his passport. This would 
certainly have been sufficient, had he not 
unfortunately been recognised by the peas- 
ant. But the assertion of this man, who 
persisted in it with great firmness, afforded 
strong evidence of his real character to men 
so eagerly athirst for his blood. “ Ask him,” 
said the president of the commission, “if he 
loves the Spaniards, since he is not a French- 
man.” 

“Yes, undoubtedly,” said Leckinski; “1 
love the Spanish nation, and I esteem it for 
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its beautiful devotion. 
tions were friends.” 

“ Colonel,” said the interpreter in French, 
“ the prisoner says that he hates us, because 
we make war like banditti. He despises us, 
and he only regrets that it is not in his pow- 
er to unite the whole nation into a single 
man, that he might end the war with one 
blow.” 

Whilst the interpreter spoke, every eye 
was on Leckinski, watching for the least 
movement of his countenance on hearing 
this unfaithful interpretation of his answer. 
But on coming to the tribunal he had made 
up his mind to every trial, and he therefore 
maintained the most astonishing self-pos- 
session. 

“If they kill me,” he thought to himself, 
“they will not only kill an innocent man, but 
one who has all the appearance of inno- 
cence, and they will therefore have all the 
odium of my death.” 








I wish our two na- 
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“ Gentlemen,” said Castagnos, who, con- 
trary to his wishes, assisted at this last trial, 
but would take no part in it, “it appears to 
me that this young man cannot be suspected. 
The peasant must have been deceived. Let 
him, therefore, be set at liberty, and con- 
tinue his route ; and in rendering an account 
of what he has undergone at our hands, he 
will do well to take into consideration the 
continual danger of our position, which 
must excuse the rigor we are forced to em- 
ploy.” 

They then restored Leckinski his arms and 
despatches, and gave him a safe passport ; 
and he went away victorious over, it cer- 
tainly may be said, as strong tests as were 
ever practised on a human being. He ar- 
rived at Lisbon, fulfilled his commission, and 
expressed a willingness to return to Madrid ; 
but Junot would not allow the brave fellow 
to run such another risk. 
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CATILINE. 


BY CHARLES SHERRY. 


My bitterest curse upon thee, Rome! 
A curse upon the craven race, 
That deign to make thy towers their home, 
Thy marble tombs their burial-place. 
A curse on every living thing 
That crawls within thy gate : 
To me it would a solace bring 
To know that thou wert withering, 
To see thee desolate. 


In youth I fondly burned to write 
On glory’s scroll a lasting name ; 
One that disgrace would never blight— 
A watchword in the ranks of fame. 
And to the last, that fairy dream 
Would still my hours delude— 
Still would a transient, sunlit beam 
Of future glory, brightly gleam 
O’er my heart’s solitude. 


The vision that in youth was seen, 
I feel may not prove real now ; 

I scorn the laurel that has been 
A circlet for plebeian brow ! 
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That this dimmed gift should yet be mine, 
Can never and shall never be ; 
As bright as aye each flower must shine, 
As green as aye each leaf you twine— 
Or ’twere no boon for me. 


My bitterest curse upon thee, Rome ! 
Soon may thy sculptured honors fall— 
Ruin destroy thy stateliest dome— 
Thy glory find oblivion’s pall! 
Among thy fallen temples soon, 
Among thy children’s tombs, 
May wild beasts stalk, unharmed, at noon— 
The howling watch-dog bay the moon, 
Guarding deserted homes ! 


Straight to the battle-field I go— 
My faithful steel drinks deep to day— 
He scarce will find a craven foe, 
Who bars the lion from his prey. 
The festal bowl with blood is crowned— 
My faithful few, pledge deep— 
Ruin to Rome !—one solemn round— 
Ye—whom in life one tie has bound, 
And in the last long sleep. 
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The White Room. 
No. 5. 


Place aux dames! We cannot think of un- 
dertaking to engage the attention of our read- 
ers even in this our White Room, while a letter 
from one of our fair contributors remains un- 
honored upon our table. Mrs. Berkley’s spir- 
ited sketch of Lady Bulwer in our last number 
has called forth numerous replies, from which 
she has selected that of Mr. Willis in the Bro- 
ther Jonathan, as the text for her rejoinder. 
Here it is: 


To true Epiror : 

Will you accord me the privilege of mak- 
ing a few observations concerning Mr. Willis’s 
remarks in the Brother Jonathan of March 25, 
upon the sketch I have given of Lady Bulwer ? 
As every thing that Mr. Willis writes deserv- 
edly claims attention, his article might other- 
wise lead some of your readers to draw infer- 
ences prejudicial to the character of Lady 
Bulwer, which I hope to prove as unfounded 
as unjust. 

I perfectly agree with Mr. Willis, that there 
are two sides to most stories, and that both 
should have a hearing. But in obtaining that 
hearing, the relation of positive facts, not the 
mere expression of the writer’s sage, though 
perhaps groundless, opinions, is what justice 
demands. I must differ with the literary editor 
of the Brother Jonathan in his belief that one 
side of the story only is heard or thought of 
where a woman is concerned. Surely in 
America such has not been Lady Bulwer’s 
case. She has been universally condemned, 
especially by members of her own sex; and 
her husband as universally beiieved, by every 
novel-reader, to be the incarnation of al! that 
is perfect in his own most faultless heroes. 

But, what are the charges which Mr. Willis 
brings against Lady Bulwer? He suggests 
that as she is superior to her husband in size 
and strength, it is more likely that she “ felled 
him to the ground,” than that he performed 
the same feat upon her. Mr. Willis further 
remarks, that “for a broken-hearted woman 
she is a very gay one.” He then asserts, that 
she prefers the “obtrusive sympathy” of the 
world to elegant privacy ; and that this bas 
induced her to confide her grievances to all the 
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fashionable circles of London and Paris, be- 
sides setting them forth in a novel to obtain 
the commiseration of those who could not 
conveniently hear them from her own lips. 
And to give weight to these charges, he in- 
forms the world that she is unimaginative, vio- 
lent, satirical, and corpulent! Assuredly these 
are most heinous offences, even when taken 
with all the “ grains of salt,” with which he 
recommends that the sketch of Lady Bulwer 
in your magazine should be taken. 

But if Mr. Willis has seriously contemplated 
defending Sir Edward Bulwer’s conduct and 
character, and has grounds for so doing, why 
has he avoided all the really strong points in 
the narrative already given? Why has henot 
even expressed a doubt of Bulwer’s open and 
triumphant profligacies? Why has he not 
even affected to disbelieve that he stole his 
children by a well-laid stratagem from their 
mother, refusing her the privilege of beholding 
them again? Why does he not deny that Bul- 
wer placed those innocent childrea under the 
care of one, who was a disgrace to her sex ? 
And why has he not attempted to palliate the 
fact of his concealing a couple of ruffians, by 
night, in his wife’s chamber ; and of his ap- 
pearing in court when they were brought to 
trial, and stopping the proceedings on the plea 
that a woman could not institute legal meas- 
ures without the consent of her husband ? 
But, perhaps, he considers these as mere petty 
foibles contrasted with the enormities, with 
which he charges Lady Bulwer! 

Concerning these charges I have a few words 
to say. Nobody who ever saw, or conversed 
with the dignified, polished, and graceful Lady 
Bulwer, could avoid feeling that the bare sug- 
gestion of her ‘‘felling her husband to the 
ground,” was an insult ; although the playful 
manner in which it is made, in the Brother 
Jonathan, proves it an unintentional one. As 
for her being “‘ a very gay woman for a broken- 
hearted one,” a very cheerful woman would, 
we think, have been a more appropriate term ; 
as it is undeniable, that she possesses remark- 
able buoyancy of spirits—the buoyaney which 
springs from a joyous, because a pure, heart. 
And as her sorrows were not the offsprings of 
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her own follies or vices, she can know no re- 
morse which might impair her constitutional 
gayety. As for her “ confiding her grievances 
to the fashionable circles of London and Paris, 
&c.,” Mr. Willis probably forgot, that for ten 
years or more, she suffered every species of in- 
dignity in silence; and that she was only 
goaded to the publication of ‘‘ Cheveley” by an 
injury, compared to which, all her other afflic- 
tions appeared light—Sir Edward’s abduction 
of her children! Mr. Willis, perhaps, has 
never reflected that her character must have 
been almost angelic if revenge had not at last 
been awakened in her bosom—that she herself 
repents ever having written Cheveley—and 
that long before that work was projected, her 
history had been made public by the daily 
press, and garbled accounts of her domestic 
misfortunes given to the world through the 
medium of the newspapers, 

Mr. Willis’s next charge against Lady Bul- 
wer is that she is unimaginative ; if so, her 
friends have only greater reason for believing 
that her representations of the wrongs she has 
suffered were not colored by her fancy or her 
feelings. 

He then accuses her of being ‘‘ violent ;” to 
which I can only answer, that although I was 
intimately acquainted with her for several 
months, and saw her under some of the most 
trying circumstances, I confess that his insight 
into her disposition must have been far deeper 
than mine, if he discovered that violence formed 
any portion of hercharacter. Had it not been 
for his testimony to the contrary, I should have 
confidently asserted that gentleness was one 
of her especial attributes ; and that although I 
have frequently passed several hours at a time 
in her society, I never had the slightest cause 
to suspect that she was even quick-tempered. 

That she is satirical is her next crime. To 
this I ean only reply, that I have heard it re- 
peatedly remarked, by those who had known 
her for years, that she was one of the few 
women who could be exceedingly witty, with- 
out ever allowing her conversation to border 
on ill-mature. And though I can call to mind 
a number of her brilliant repartees, and hu- 
morous bon mots, I cannot remember one that 
savors of satire. 

To the shocking offences already enumer- 
ated, Mr. Willis adds one, which of course all 
lovers of the beautiful will find unpardon- 
able—he accuses Lady Bulwer of being corpu- 
lent! Corpulent ! Oh, Mr. Willis, you who have 
hitherto been considered such an appreciating 
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judge of mental and physical beauty—what 
will those who have ever seen Lady Bulwer 
think has become of your former exquisite 
taste, when you describe a form so majestic, 
graceful, and finely proportioned, as corpulent ! 
I had racked my brain in vain to discover the 
secret of this unprecedented error of vision, 
when I luckily remembered that it had been 
recently intimated in the Brother Jonathan, 
that Mr. Willis was temporarily troubled with 
ophthalmia. I immediately made up my mind 
that he must have had a severe-attack of that 
disease just about the time he first beheld 
Lady Bulwer inEngland. 1 can find no other 
mode of conciliating his description of her per- 
sonal appearance with the fine taste he is gen- 
erally allowed to possess. But supposing Mr. 
Willis had chosen the most appropriate and 
expressive term, and that corpulent was the 
only word that could be justly applied to Lady 
Bulwer’s proportions, why has he not more ex- 
plicitly stated that women are accountable for 
the amount of flesh which nature bestows upon 
them, and that nothing is more reprehensible 
than for them to permit the quantity to exceed, 
or fall short of, a certain standard settled in 
his mind? True, after acknowledging, as Mr. 
Willis has done, that Lady Bulwer is both 
chaste and beautiful, and then insinuating that 
little merit being due to her for her beauty, 
she deserves no more for her chastity—after 
this, there does appear some slight inconsisten- 
cy in making her accountable for her fragility 
or corpulency ; but doubtless it will be over- 
looked by the world at large. 

The sang froid, with which Mr. Willis cen- 
sures Lady Bulwer for forsaking an ‘‘ exquisite 
cottage” at Acton, which Bulwer had furnished 
‘* with unequalled taste and luxury to give his 
wife an opportunity of living alone with her 
children,” asserting that she preferred the 
‘‘ obtrusive gaze and sympathy of the world to 
this elegant privacy,” is somewhat amusing. 
A wife, then, according to his ideas, has every 
reason to be contented with living alone in her 
cottage orneé in the country, so long as that 
cottage is “furnished with unequalled taste 
and luxury!” And though she may be quite 
aware that her husband is not living alone in 
his establishment in the city, she can have no 
possible reason tomurmur! According to Mr. 
Willis, a mother, too, has no right to com- 
plain, if her ‘‘ elegant privacy” is invaded by 
the myrmidons of her husband, and her child- 
ren abducted, so long as that privacy is elegant ! 
Are we then to understand, that her maternal 
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heart necessarily should be amply filled by the 
comforts, taste, and /ururies that surround her ; 
and that the idea of her forsaking the luxuri- 
ous cottage, no longer gladdened by the pre- 
sence of her children, is altogether absurd and 
preposterous in his eyes? Loving wives, and 
tender mothers, how does this new system 
agree with your feelings, and principles of ac- 
tion? Are any of you so far behind the age 
as not to have acquired sufficient knowledge 
of the real pleasures of life, to find a greater 
charm in elegance, luxury, tasteful furniture, 
and the solitude of an “ exquisite cottage,” 
than in the lisping prattle, the fond untutored 
caress, the joyous gambols, the ringing, heart- 
stirring laughter of your young children? Have 
you not yet wisdom enough to fully appreciate 
the elegancies and delights of a cottage ornée, 
and to regard them as a full equivalent for the 
knowledge that those pure children are breath- 
ing the air of pollution, and learning to look 
upon the infamy of their protectress as no 
crime? I cannot but think that Mr. Willis 
wrote of Lady Bulwer in unreflecting haste ; 
for had he intended the above very natural in- 
ference to be drawn from what he says, it 
would have been at variance with every thing 
I have ever heard from those who know and 
esteem him, of his domestic character, and the 
generous impulses of his heart. 

I cannot close this letter without acknowl- 
edging that I am indebted to Mr. Willis for ad- 
mitting that whatI had stated. concerning 
Lady Bulwer, as far as my observation went, 
was doubtless true. AndI sincerely agree with 
him in believing that a woman’s tongue can do 
quite as much mischief in calumniating a 
character as a man’s pen ; and that therefore 
Lady Bulwer has noclaims to sympathy from 
being the ‘* weaker side ;” also that she is very 
capable of *‘ taking hgr own part.” What I 
have attempted to effect, in giving a sketch of 
her history and character, has beer to correct 
many misrepresentations, and false impres- 
sions, by presenting a simple narration of well 
authenticated facts, and describing her as I 
have seen and known her. 

Yours, &c. 


HELEN BERKLEY. 


While Lady Bulwer has such a champion as 
her friend Mrs, Berkley, it is quite un ry 
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its origin in sheer malice or wanton uncharita- 
bleness. The engines that have been put in 
motion to destroy her reputation have operat- 
ed only to show it the more unassailable and 
unblemished. 

Another letter—and in a hand-writing which 
is an assurance that it contains something 
worth reading! Our own lucubrations must 
be abridged to give it place—but for that no 
apology will be required : 


Boston, April, 1843. 

My letter must begin with a common com- 
plaint—the lack of news ; that is, a lack of the 
kind of news you desire. There is never a 
want of surprising things in the world, if men 
and women had their eyes open. The pub- 
lishing of a new book, the breaking of a leg, 
the slitting of a carotid artery, the blowing up 
of a man’s character and the blowing out of 
his brains, are well enough in their way, but 
they do not constitute the best and most im- 
portant news. In looking out of my window 
I perceive ten or fifteen truant boys, who are 
amusing themselves with swearing deep oaths 
in shrill voices, and educating themselves in 
blackguardism. Each is learning this after- 
noon some new phase of vice, extending the 
scope of his evil habits, and preparing himself 
for the war against the interests of society 
which he is destined to wage when a man. 
Thieves, robbers, libertines, perhaps murder- 
ers, are going through the initiatory stages of 
their future occupation, before the eyes of all 
every day ; and yet no penny paper issues its 
extras to chronicle their advancement. But if 
one were to break his neck—a casualty which 
might save him much future wickedness and 
inestimably benefit society—there would be no 
lack of noise and sympathy on his account. 
The moral and intellectual news, with which 
the world teems every minute, never gets into 
the newspapers. 

Millerism has a large number of supporters 
in this city, not among the ignorant and super- 
stitious, but among men who have heretofore 
labored under the suspicion of having brains. 
The present comet pleases them very much. 
Two or three went to a professor of Harvard 
University a day or two ago, and asked him if 
he thought it would destroy the world. He 





for us to Say a word in her behalf. It is but 
fair to remark, however, that we have never 
heard a story to her prejudice, which was not 
proved in the end to be a fabrication—having 
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d i it a good opportunity fora joke, and 
gravely told them that it certainly would. 
They prided themselves much for having en- 
listed science on the side of their nonsense. 
Have you ever heard Miller speak? His rhe- 
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toric and elocution destroy grammar and ortho- 
epy, if it be not destined to destroy the world. 
Lindley Murray would hardly wish the frame 
of nature to stand, if such pronunciation were 
common. As Grub-street saith, 


“ Should all the frame of nature round him break 
He unconcerned would hear the mighty crack /” 


It is singular that physicians and metaphysi- 
cians do not take Millerism into consideration, 
and describe its physiological and psycholo- 
gical causes and effects. Brandreth’s pills have 
been found insufficient to solve its mysteries. 

One of the most individual of the individuals 
in this city, and one who is the most produc- 
tive of conversational rows amongst us, is the 
Rev. Orestes A. Brownson, of whom you and 
every body else must have heard. He preaches 
now in a little room in Temple Square, called 
Ritchie Hall, to a “ good looking” but not very 
numerous audience, A very important change 
has come over the spirit of his metaphysical 
dream, since the time when he was the cham- 
pion of Cousin’s philosophy, and the most re- 
solute of philosophical radicals. At present he 
seems to me very conservative both in church 
and state ; but he is as ingenious, as powerful, 
as stormy and as dogmatical as when he shot 
out the tongue at the name of priest, and de- 
nounced and trampled under foot many of the 
conventional forms and observances of religion, 
There is no man in our city who makes him- 
self felt more than Mr. Brownson. He sneers 
at the transcendentalists without mercy ; and 
unceremoniously lashes many who hold doc- 
trines similar to those he once professed him- 
self. His notions on toleration, the province 
of the church, and some other subjects con- 
nected with religion and philosophy, stagger 
his old friends. He will be a catholic, in all 
probability, before many more years have 
rolled over his head. His sermons are very 
conservative, and he claims some things for 
the church which even a high-churchman 
woul hardly allow. Still he is a man who, 
whatever he writes or preaches, will always 
write and preach with energy and ability, and 
ever provoke his hearers and readers into re- 
flection. It is a great luxury to hear him, 
whether his opinions are yours or not. 

The pleasantest bookstore in our city is 
Ticknor’s. There is hardly an eminent man 
comes into the city, who does not visit it ; and 
all the literary men of the city and vicinity 
can be seen there. 

Mr. Tasistro, who has been lately connected 
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with the Boston Notion, has issued a new 
weekly literary journal called the Boston Spec- 
tator. It is modelled somewhat on the plan of 
the London Atheneum and Literary Gazette, 
but takes a wider range than either. It is 
printed in the finest style on the finest paper. 
The size is a large quarto, and the number of 
pages sixteen. The price is the same as the 
other weekly papers. Mr. T., in this enter- 
prise, is well ‘‘ backed,” both in a financial 
and literary sense of the word, and his paper 
will neither lack the funds nor the talent re- 
quisite for success. 

‘* Angela,” the new tale by Durivage, is 
meeting with a rapid sale. It bears the marks 
of careful composition, and does the author a 
great deal of credit. He has a fine perception 
of the humorous, a brain fertile in the produc- 
tion of incident, and great tact and ingenuity 
in the management of a story. 

I have seen “ Sargent’s Magazine” for April. 
It is making quite a sensation here. The en- 
graving of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s Leonora is 
‘* beautiful exceedingly.” Poor Bulwer is se- 
verely censured by one of the contributors. 
By the way are you aware that the report now 
is, that Bulwer intends to cease writing no- 
vels? He says his graver studies are sending 
his mind in a new direction. 

Yours, P. 

Our budget of letters is not yet exhausted. 
Here is a packet enclosing contributions from 
one, whom we have long regarded as among 
the few, who were “in Arcadia born.” Truly 
we are more than usually favored this month 
in our correspondents ; for we know of no one 
more worthy of a cordial welcome from every 
lover of poetry than the author of the subjoined 
stanzas, which, by the way, were received too 
late for insertion in the preceding pages of this 
number : 


THE REUNITED. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND BY C. P. CRANCH. 


So I have rescued thee at last 

Out from the wild dance of the throng : 
Now in my arms I chain thee fast ; 
Thou’rt mine alone—O absent long! 
All slumbers in this hour of bliss, 
There is no life but ours to-night. 

So in the ocean’s still abyss 

The sea-god clasps his goddess bright. 


The revelry is hushed and gone 
That drank thy words away from me, 
Thy dear caress, thus, thus alone, 

Is now my sweetest harmony. 
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The earth lies veiléd all in night, 

No star shines downon lake or grove ; 
This lamp alone fills with its light 
The little kingdom of our love. 





BOTANICAL DESCRIPTION OF WILD FLOWERS. 

1. Geranium maculatum—Crowfoot Geran- 
ium. Class 15. Order 10. Natural order, Ge- 
raniacew. ‘This delicate flower blooms in 
May and June, growing in a light fibrous soil, 
and rising sometimes to the height of two feet, 
although it seldom exceeds eighteen inches. It 
is sometimes called the Cranesbill, and its root 
is the most powerful astringent in this country, 
and is said to contain more tannin than kino. 

The geranium maculatum is erect ; pubes- 
cence reversed, leaves opposite, 3 or 5-parted, 
gashed ; stem dichotemous; peduncles long, 
two-flowered ; petals obovate, of a pale pur- 
ple color. 

It abounds in woods, and is frequently met 
with in the neighborhood of the Hudson river. 

2. Potentilla canadensis, or Golden Fore-fin- 
ger. Class 11. Order 13. Natural Order, 
Rosacew. This simple and pretty little flower 
grows in great abundance in the fields and 
woods, delighting in a dry soil, and continues 
to bloom a long time, being found as early as 
May and as late as August. 

It is procumbent, sub-ramose ; stipules gash- 
ed ; leaves wedge obovate, gash-toothed ; stem 
ascending and creeping, hirsute ; peduncles, 
solitary, elongated ; divisions of calyx lance- 
linear ; petals orbicular, and of a bright yel- 
low color, 
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MUSICAL AND LITERARY CHIT-CHAT. 

The “ Bird of Italy,” is the title of a new 
semi-monthly musical magazine, under the 
editorship of a most accomplished musician 
and composer, Signor Chianei. It is wholly 
devoted to vocal and instrumental music, com- 
posed principally by the editor, whose produc- 
tions felicitously combine scientific power and 
skill with a captivating style of melody. The 
first number of this work contains a variety of 
excellent pieces, embracing waltzes, marches, 
gallopades, &c. The second number contains 
vocal pieces only. The *‘ Bird of Italy” is pub- 
lished by Mr. Millett, 329 Broadway, and is 
well worthy the attention and support, both of 
professors and amateurs. 

* Angela, or Love and Guilt,” is a new 
nouvelette, by F. A. Durivage, published by 
Brainard of Boston, and for sale in this city at 
the Sun Office. It shonld not be confounded 
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with the trashy tales of the day, as it is writ- ; ; t 
ten in a good spirit, and with marked ability. sy 
The plot is most skillfully developed, and the ; gt 
interest of the reader is vividly sustained to the ; ; t 
end. Mr. Durivage will win a wide reputa- $ t 
tion by this popular American romance, ; ; 
An attractive little volume of ‘“‘ Tales and } s a 
Sketches,” translated from the Italian, French } > hh 
and German, by Nathaniel Greene, has recent- 2 h 
ly appeared. Mr. Greene is favorably known 
as the author of a History of Italy, forming a > tl 
volume of the Harpers’ Family Library. The | 2 oh 
best proof, perhaps, of the merits of the present 5 si 
work, is, that though some of the tales have ap- > pi 
peared before, they have been so well liked by § $ fo 
the public as to encourage the publishers to | 2 di 
present them in a collected form. g 3 o! 
The following extract from a recent letter, } 3 
said to be written by Sir E. L. Bulwer, to a { > ra 
gentleman of Boston, bears marks of authen- g § hi 
ticity : “* With the last page of the ‘Last of } Sone 
the Barons,’ closed my career as a writer of } , 
fiction. You have long been aware that my < > th 
graver studies have been gradually unfitting ; fo: 
me for the task of the ‘Romancier.’ ‘The ; § ecb 
light of other days is faded,’ and my fancy no { ; wi 
longer kindles at a spark, as in happier hours ; > ar 
of yore. I am too wise to jeopardize what lit- ; ; on 
tle credit I may have won already, and there- > ful 
fore, bid farewell—a mournful farewell, it may ¢ ful 
be—to the light labors and flowing dreams of 3 of 
the novelist.” ; ; 
Little & Brown, of Boston will soon publish ; ; 
the History of the Conquest of Mexico, with : , 
the Life of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortes, } Oh 
and a preliminary View of Ancient Mexican ~ _ 
Civilization, by William H. Prescott, authorof % > As 
the History of Ferdinand and Isabella. Two on 
London houses have advertised editions of this , ‘ 1 
work, so that, through the absence of an inter- ; Ho 
national copyright law, the author cannot de- ,. aol 
rive any remuneration from that quarter for his ; on 
labors. When will our legislators have that en- ; 
lightened sense of justice, and that respect for ; Wh 
literary toil and literary property, which will } V 
induce them to institute measures of protection ’ Oh, 
for authors against the system of indiscriminate § J 
plunder, that now exists ? g ; * 
Our musical readers have heard ere this, But 
that Mrs. Wood, the delightful vocalist, has 5 T 
separated from her no less celebrated kusband ; Hay 
on the ground of the impossibility of her being ; Mid 
received into the Catholic church without re- } Y 
solving on such separation, as that church ; T 
does not recognise the doctrine of divorce ; ; l'on 
and it will be remembered that she is a di- } St 
4 
COs nr er. 
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vorcée. The parting of Mrs. Wood from Mr. 
Wood and their infant son is described as 
truly affecting. Mrs. Wood has now embraced 
the Roman Catholic religion, with the inten- 
tion of taking the veil. 

Longfellow is getting out his beautiful dram- 
atic poem, ‘‘ The Spanish Student,” in the 
luxurious style of the Cambridge press. It is 
his best production. 

There has been a marked “ slacking up” in 
the flood of cheap pamphlet literature, which 
has been pouring over the country for the last 
six months. An evident reaction is taking 
place. The public have been surfeited with 
foreign trash ; and there is a prospect that the 
demand will be greatly increased for “ articles 
of home manufacture.” 

Morris has come out with his ‘‘ New Mir- 
ror ;” and Willis has very wisely associated 
himself in its proprietorship and editorial ma- 
nagement with his old collaborateur. The 
*General’s” name is a tower of strength in 
this community ; and Willis can make the 
fortune of any periodical, with which he 
chooses to connect himself. Chapman, too, 
who furnishes the etchings for the work, is an 
artist of rare versatility, who whether operating 
on steel or on canvass, always shows wonder- 
ful readiness and skill. The following beauti- 
ful poem by Willis, enriches the first number 
of the New Mirror : 

; 
S 


. THIRTY-FIVE. 


“The years of a man’s life are threescore and ten.” 


Oh, weary heart! thou’rt half way home! 
We stand on Life’s meridian height— 
As far from childhood’s morning come 
As to the grave’s forgetful night. 
Give Youth and Hope a parting tear— 
Look onward with a placid brow— 
Hope promised but to bring us here, 
And Reason takes the guidance now— 
One backward look—the last—the last ! 
One silent tear—for Youth is past ! 


Who goes with Hope and Passion back ? 
Who comes with me and Memory on ? 
Oh, lonely looks the downward track— 
Joy’s music hush’d—Hope’s roses gone ! 
To pleasure and her giddy troop 
Farewell, without a sigh or tear! 
But heart gives way, and spirits droop, 
To think that Love may leave us here! 
ave we no charm when Youth is flown— 
Midway to death left sad and lone! 


Yet stay !—as ’twere a twilight star 
That sends its thread across the wave, 
I see a brightening light, from far, 
Steal down a path beyond the grave! 
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And now—bless God !—its golden line 
Comes o’er, and lights my shadowy way, 
And shows the dear hand clasp’d in mine! 
But list ! what those sweet voices say ! 
The better land’s in sight, 
And, by its chastening light 
All love from life’s midway is driven 
Save hers whose claspéd hand will bring thee on 
to Heaven!” N. P. 


Stephens’s new work on Yucatan, embellish- 
ed with upwards of one hundred engravings 
on steel and wood, has appeared simultaneously 
in England and this country. Although not 
sold for a shilling, it has already reached an 
extensive circulation. 

Mr. Henry Russell, after a highly successful 
professional visit to England, Scotland and 
France, gave his first concert in this country 
since his return, at Niblo’s Saloon in New-York 
on Tuesday, March 28th—having sung in 
Glasgow on the second of the same month. 
Mr. Russell brings with him many new and 
effective songs—among which we may mention 
‘The Dream of the Reveller,” “ The Ship on 
Fire,” and ‘The General's Last Battle,” all 
by Charles Mackay, one of the editors, we be- 
lieve, of the London Morning Chronicle. The 
last of these we publish in our present number, 
as, with the exception of two or three of the in- 
troductory stanzas, it has never before appeared 
in print. Mr. Mackay is a young gentleman 
of fine talents, and is perhaps the best among 
the active song-writers of the day. 

A volume of the collected poems of Mrs. 
Seba Smith, whose fine ballad of *‘ The Sin- 
less Child” has placed her name among the 
first upon the list of our female poets, has been 
published by Mr. John Keese. This volume 
presents a very attractive appearance exter- 
nally, and the sterling merit of its contents ren- 
ders it worthy a place of honor in all American 
libraries. 

NEW MUSIC. 

Two of the best of Henry Russell’s new songs 
have been published in a handsome style by 
James L. Hewitt & Co., 239 Broadway. They 
are entitled ‘‘ The Dream of the Reveller,” by 
Charles Mackay, and ‘‘ The Newfoundland 
Dog,” by F. W.N. Bailey. The music of both 
of these pieces is quite characteristic, and it 
would be difficult for any one but the composer 
to impart to them their full effect. ‘The 
Dream of the Reveller” is one of the best of 
the numerous ‘‘temperance ballads” of the 
day. 

“The Suitors,” a ballad, the words by Geo. 
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P. Morris, and the music by Horn, is an agree- 
able trifle—and, by the way, it requires no 
small degree of talent to trifle agreeably. Both 
the words and the melody are remarkably 
graceful. ‘The Banished,” a ballad, the 
words by the late Thomas Haynes Bayley, the 
music by Mrs. Shelton —‘ Our Friends of 
Old,” a celebrated solo and chorus, as sung by 
Messrs. Manvers and Guibelli—“ The Gip- 
sy’s Temptation,” the music by Rodwell, the 
words by D. Ryan.—‘' The Fisher’s Wife,” 
written and composed by Joseph Philip Knight, 
are among the other recent publications of Mr. 
Hewitt. They are all well worthy the notice of 
ama‘eurs, who are on the lookout for novelties. 
OUR PRESENT NUMBER, ETC. 

We give in this number of our Magazine the 
first of a series of original designs on steel by 
American artists, which will form a new and 
valuable feature in our work. The “Light of 
the Light House,” by Chapman will, we think, 
be highly prized by his numerous admirers, and 
add to his reputation asa spirited and accom- 
plished limner. 

Of the literary contents of the number we 
may be permitted to say, that Tuckerman’s 
‘* Day Among Artists” contains many new and 
interesting facts in regard to some of our emi- 
nent native painters, and will hit the fancy of 
every reader of taste, Mrs. Berkley, whose 
article on Lady Bulwer has attracted such gen- 
eral attention, has furnished a no less interest- 
ing sketch of Mrs. Trollope. Our fair corres- 
pondent, who writes from Bremen, has given a 
most interesting account of some of the peculiar 
bridal customs of the North of Germany. A 
much prized contributor, whose name does not 
appear, fires a well aimed shot into the bul- 
warks of that veteran corsair of the seas of 
literature, Christopher North; and Miss Allston 
furnishes another of her much admired poetical 
illustrations of our native wild flowers. 

To our editorial friends, who have so gene- 
rously and so repeatedly directed the public 
attention to our enterprise, we take this op- 
portunity of tendering our grateful acknowledg- 
ments. They can form some idea of the diffi- 
culties in the way of the establishment of a 
work like ours ; but, notwithstanding the de- 
pressed state of the times, the machinations of 
interested competition and the unavoidable 
disadvantages, with which a new concern has 
to struggle, we have gone steadily on, extend- 
ing our circulation every month until we have 
reached a point, where success seems no longer 
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doubtful. Among the many complimentary 
notices, which our publication has elicited, we 
select the following from the Montreal Herald, 
because we know it was prompted by no per- 
sonal bias, and that, however unmerited the 
tribute may be, it is spontaneous and disin- 
terested ; 


“ The most beautiful, the cheapest, and best 
periodical on the Continent of America. This 
publication has now reached its third number, 
and more than sustains the high character 
which its first issue acquired. The number 
for this month contains five beautiful engrav- 
ings, in the first style of art ; we do not mean 
American art, but they are truly such as would 
not disgrace a first rate English Magazine. 
The literary portion of this Magazine is such 
as may be placed in the hands of all ; it is free 
from that grossness which characterizes too 
much the productions of our neighbors, and 
displays not only a delicacy of sentiment, but 
a high order of genius. We have been led into 
rather an extended encomium, yet we have not 
said one half what the work deserves ; and in 
conclusion we earnestly recommend it to the 
ladies of Canada, as the most beautiful, the 
cheapest, and best periodical on the continent 
of America.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The interesting narrative of a visit to the 
Pope, by our fair Hartford correspondent, shall 
appear ; also her description of the carnival at 
Rome. 

The contributions of our friend “‘ The Di- 
vinity Student,” are racy and sparkling with 
talent, but there is a carelessness about their 
construction, which makes them appear like 
‘impromptu felicities.” If they do not appear 
in our next, the writer may imagine that they 
have met the fate, he seems to anticipate for 
them. 

“DP.” is much in error if he supposes that the 
paper pellets, to which he would seem to at- 
tribute the potency and magnitude of cannon 
balls, are either felt or regarded. In truth, un- 
til he kindly informed us of the fact, we did 
not know that they had been discharged. They 
are as innocent as the rounded crumbs of bread 
which we have seen ill-bred young men playful- 
ly throw at their table companions after dinner. 





TO READERS, ETC. 

With the next number of our Magazine the 
first volume will be completed. Persons de- 
siring it entire from the commencement, should 
give notice seasonably, as our editions have 
been so nearly exhausted, aud are still so 
much in demand, that we shall find some dif- 
ficulty in making up complete sets. 
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